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NEW ZEALAND. 



CHAPTER I. 

EARLY HISTORY. 

In an appendix to his work on New Zealand, Dr. Thompson 
gives a catalogue of more than four hundred different publi- 
cations which had appeared before i860, in reference to that 
colony, and he does not state that it is exhaustive. In the 
face of this immense bulk of literature about New Zealand, 
I am almost bound to feel that more writing would be super- 
fluous. I reflect, however, that till I had conceived the 
intention of visiting the colony myself, I had never even 
opened one of these four hundred publications ; and, think- 
ing that others' may have been as remiss as myself, I venture 
to add another to the list, hoping that it may reach some 
few who have hitherto neglected, as I had done, the multitu- 
dinous opportunities of iiJormation afforded them. 

It is, I believe, now recognised as an historical fact that 
the Maoris, or natives whom we found in New Zealand 
when we first visited the land, are a Polynesian race who 
came to these islands from Hawaiki, — ^which was probably 
one of the Navigators. As to the latter point, however, 
there is a difference of opinion, some thinking that the 
migration was from a point as far east as the Sandwich 
Islands. It is stated that Cardinal Mezzofante declared the 
Maori language and that of the Sandwich Islands to be the 
same. We are told not only the names of the chiefs who 
brought the travellers, but also those of th^bo^Xs* \3dl^\sn.0cv 
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2 NEW ZEALAND. 

they came ; nor is there any absurdity in this, as the tradi- 
tions of the Maori people have been preserved with tenacious 
fidelity, and the period at which the migration took place is 
not very remote. They were, for the most part, a brown 
people, of the Malay race, and seem to have found no 
human inhabitants before them when they landed. It has 
been calculated from the succession of chiefs, of whose 
names tradition has kept the record, that the Maoris landed 
in New Zealand about the beginning of the fifteenth century. 
It is perhaps impossible now to fix the date with accuracy. 
Of all the people whom we have been accustomed to call 
savages, they were perhaps, in their savage condition as we 
found them, the most civilised. They lived in houses ; had 
weapons and instruments of their own made of stone ; held 
land for cultivation as the property, not of individuals, but 
of tribes ; cooked their food witfi fire ; stored property so that 
want and starvation were uncommon among them ; possessed 
a system for the administration of justice, and treated their 
wives well. But they were greatly addicted to civil wars, and 
they ate their enemies when they could kill or catch them. 

They are an active people, — the men averaging 5 feet 6 J 
inches in height, and are almost equal in strength and 
weight to Englishmen. In their former condition they wore 
matting ; now they wear European clothes. Formerly they 
pulled out their beards, and every New Zealander of mark 
was tattooed ; now they wear beards, — and the young men 
are not tattooed. Their hair is black and coarse, but not 
woolly like a negro's, or black like a Hindoo's. The nose 
is almost always broad, and the mouth large. In other 
respects their features are not unlike those of the European 
race. The men, to my eyes, were better looking than the 
women, — and the men who were tattooed better looking 
than those who had dropped the custom. The women still 
retain the old custom of tattooing the under lip. The 
Maoris had a mythology of their own, and believed in a 
future existence ; but they did not recognise one Supreme 
God. Virtue with them, as with other savages, consisted 
chiefly m courage, and a command of temper. Their great 
passion was revenge, which was carried on by one tribe 
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against another to the extent sometimes of the annihilation 
of tribes. The decrease of their population since the Eng- 
lish first came among them, has been omng as much to 
civil war, as to the injuries with which civilisation has 
afflicted them. They seem from early days to have acquired 
that habit of fighting behind stockades, — ^or in fortified 
pahs, — which we have found so fatal to ourselves in our 
wars witii them. Their weapons, before they got guns from 
us, were not very deadly. They were chiefly short javelins 
and stones, both flung from slings. But there was a horror 
in their warfare to the awfulness of which they themselves 
seem to have been keenly alive. When a prisoner was 
taken in war, he was cooked and eaten. 

I do not think that human beings were slaughtered for 
food in New Zealand, although there is no doubt that the 
banquet when prepared was enjoyed with a horrid relish. 
I wiU quote a passage from Dr. Thompson's work in refer- 
ence to the practice of cannibalism, and will then have done 
with the subject. " Whether or not cannibalism commenced 
immediately after the advent of the New Zealanders from 
Hawaiki, it is nevertheless certain that one of Tasman's 
sailors was eaten in 1642 ; that Captain Cook had a boat's 
crew eaten in 1774 ; that Marion de Fresne and many other 
navigators met this horrible end ; and that the pioneers of 
civilisation and successive missionaries have all borne testi- 
mony to the universal prevalence of cannibalism in New 
Zealand up to the year 1840. It is impossible to state how 
many New Zealanders were annually devoured; that the 
number was not small may be inferred from two facts 
authenticated by European witnesses. In 1822, Hongi's 
army ate three hundred persons after the capture of Totara, 
on the River Thames, and in 1836, during the Rotura war, 
sixty beings were cooked and eaten in two days." I will 
add from the same book a translation of a portion of a war- 
song : — " Oh, my little son, are you crying, are you scream- 
ing for your food ? Here it is for you, the flesh of Heke- 
raanu and Werata. Although I am surfeited with the soft 
brains of Putu Rikiriki and Raukauri, yet such is my Ivalt^^ 
that I will fill myself fuller with those oi ^SlM, ol'^^j^t-aNixv'??^, 
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of Pipi, and with my most dainty morsel, the flesh of the 
hated Te ao." In these wars they threatened each other with 
cannibalism, and boasted of the foes they had devoured. 

The two larger islands of New Zealand together are about 
as big as Great Britain. The little southern island is too 
small to have any importance. The French, Spaniards, and 
Dutch, all claim to have been the first discoverers, but the 
honour is now conceded to the latter. J. Van Tasman, he 
who also discovered for us Tasmania, is supposed to have 
been the first to have seen New Zealand rJosely, though he 
never put his foot upon it. He came over from Batavia in 
1642, anchored off the north-western coast of the middle 
island, and gave to the country the Dutch name of New 
Zealand. TJiere was doubtless some fighting, but, according 
to his story^ the natives first attacked him. His discovery 
was of no service to him, for he could get neither water nor 
food, — and so he went his way. After that we have no 
distinct record of any visit to the islands till Cook landed 
there in 1769. Cook had much intercourse with the natives, 
frequently trading with them, and as frequently fighting 
them. It is perhaps hardly worth the while of any English 
reader now to sift the merits and demerits of the two parties, 
or to attempt to discover which first used violence to the 
other. But it is impossible not to feel that whereas the 
strangers had no moral right to attack the natives, the natives 
cannot have been morally wrong in attempting to destroy 
their invaders. 

It has generally if not always been the case on such 
occasions, that the new-comers have intended to be gracious, 
if the natives whom they found would only be gracious also ; 
— but have as firmly determined to be masters, if not by fair 
means, then by foul. They have claimed what they wanted 
as though it were their own, and have punished offences 
against their own laws with a high hand. In all the inter- 
course of Europeans with savage races it has been so, — 
though in a less degree in our intercourse with the New 
Zealanders than with any others. " We desire your land for 
high purposes of our own which you cannot understand. If 
yon will give it us without molesting us, you shall live on it 
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and not be molested. But you must live as we direct you." 
Such have been the orders given to races who could not be 
made even to understand them, — and the orders, if not 
obeyed; have been enforced. Perhaps in no case since 
Europeans have sought for new homes in distant countries, 
has so true an attempt been made to treat the old inhabitants 
with justice as has been done in New Zealand, — and it has 
been so because New Zealand has been the last discovered ; 
— ^but the result has been the same. In other countries^ as 
in Australia, we have simply declared the land to be our own. 
In New Zealand we at last declared the land not to be ours, 
to be the property of the Maoris, — ^but as a fact, by far the 
greater portion of the land belongs to us already, and the 
remainder will soon be ours. Possession of New Zealand 
was taken by Cook in the name of George III., but the 
English nation never acted on the claim so made. It is, 
indeed, still stated in the official records of the Colonial 
Office, that New Zealand was added to the British Empire 
by "settlement " in 1814 ; but such settlement was a settle- 
ment only on paper, was followed by no governing action, 
and, if ever of any avail, was superseded by acts of recog- 
nition on the part of Great Britain of the independence of 
the natives of New Zealand. For seventy-five years after 
Cook*s first visit, we had continual dealings with New Zea- 
land, without any official assumption of political dominion. 
English traders, not always of the best character, frequented 
the shores, bringing away the native flax, in return for which 
they supplied the New Zealanders with firearms ; catching 
seals and whales, marrying New Zealand girls, sometimes 
domesticated with the people, sometimes governing them, 
sometimes flying in dread from their awful practice, — and 
sometimes eaten. Missionaries settled among them, some- 
times obtaining great influence, — and, again, sometimes 
eaten. Attempts were made by individuals, subjects of the 
British Crown, to obtain kingly authority over the people ; — 
and as late as in 1835, ^^ English gentleman, who was 
styled the British Resident, who had been appointed by 
British authority, and who died but the other day, endea.- 
voured to establish an independent. naX\N^ ^qt^'^tkcsnk^^ 
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which was to be in some sort subject to himself. This was 
Mr. Busby ; but nothing came of his New Zealand constitu- 
tion, — as nothing had previously come of a former attempt 
mad^ by that famous New Zealand settler, a Briton with a 
French name, Baron de Thierry, to make himself king in 
the country. But these doings show that Great Britain 
exercised no real authority over the islands while they were 
in progress. Tliough the European inhabitants were growing 
in numbers, though their influence was becoming great if not 
supreme, though the work of the missionaries was pro- 
gressing, — and in speaking of the early days of New Zealand, 
even so cursorily as I am doing now, it would be wrong to 
leave the name of Mr. Marsden unmentioned, — though that 
which we call civilisation was extending itself among tht 
Maoris, who were gradually adopting European habits, — ^yet 
the British Crown hesitated to found a colony. Nen 
Zealanders were brought to England and shown at Court, 
and elsewhere, — and were, no doubt, the more interesting 
because they were cannibals. But cannibals they still were, 
and authorised colonisation among them was felt to be 
difficult. • They must either be exterminated or Christianized, 
— and probably the too rapid extermination which would go 
hand in hand with the slower Christianization, might bring 
more blame than praise upon a philanthropic Secretary for 
the Colonies. 

There cap, I think, be no doubt that the difficulty was of 
this nature. There were two parties, each anxious to do 
good ; — a colonising party which desired to create a home 
for Englishmen in a country fitted apparently above others 
for the purpose by soil and climate, and which sought by its 
influence and its arguments to force the Colonial Office to 
give way to their views of colonisation ; and a missionary 
party, whose philanthropy was exercised, not on behalf of 
Englishmen, but for the native inhabitants of the colony. 
The missionaries were altogether hostile to the colonising 
schemes of such men as Lord Durham, Francis Baring, and 
Edward Gibbon Wakefield, and desired to keep in their own 
hands any civilising operations which might be extended 
Jfrom England to New Zealand. Christianity for the heathen, 
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even though it might be hardly more than a nominal Chris- 
tianity, was their object. Land for emigrating Britons, even 
though it might be bought by the e:ictermination of tlie 
heathen, was the object of their opponents. The Colonial 
Office was for a long time inclined to favour the missionaries 
rather than the colonists. There was less of political 
danger on that side. It is asserted that when Lord Nor- 
manby, as Colonial Secretary, at last gave orders for asserting 
the Queen's right to New Zealand, he told the first governor 
that the colonisation of New Zealand had been deferred as 
long as possible, because it had been found that the progress 
of white men among savages had always led to the extirpation 
of the native race. 

But it was in vain that any Secretary of State should 
endeavour to stop the tide of those who have been bom to 
people the earth. The advantages to be gained were too 
great to be hidden out of sight, or withdrawn from the uses 
of the world. In 1825, a New Zealand company had been 
formed under the auspices of Lord Durham, with the 
avowed object of buying land from the natives, — thus 
recognising the right of the natives to sell the land. The 
recognition was of course not a national recognition, nor in 
any way sanctioned by British authority ; — but it showed 
the tendency of the minds of the leading men who at that 
time* interested themselves in the science of colonising. 
Land was bought, but this first company did not effect 
much. In 1836, renewed attention was drawn to the 
subject by two Committees of the House of Commons, 
which were appointed to inquire, one into the condition of 
the colonial Aborigines generally, and the second as to that 
vexed question, the manner in which colonial lands should 
be sold ; and in the subsequent year the New Zealand 
Association was formed, of which Mr. Francis Baring, 
afterwards Lord Ashburton, was chairman. The Colonial 
Office was evidently adverse to the Association firom the 
first, — fearing that although its own official responsibility 
would remain, its privileges and influence in regard to the 
management of colonisation would be taken from it. It 
refused to give a charter to the Association on the ^rousL<k 
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that the Association was not a company bound together for 
any commercial purpose. It was a political, not a cona- 
mercial speculation, — and as such, it was at last refused all 
countenance by the Colonial Office. There can, I think, 
be but little doubt that there existed a desire on the part of 
one of the leaders of the New Zealand Association, — and 
that leader, the man who was most energetic in the matter, 
— to stultify and conquer the Colonial Minister of the day, 
and to raise himself on the ruin he might thus make. No 
one can read Mr. E. G. Wakefield's written words, — either 
his book on the " Art of Colonisation," or his published 
Letters, — without feeling that such was his purpose. 

But Mr. Gibbon Wakefield was joined with men who 
were both too good and too strong to be put down by any 
minister. In 1839, out of the ashes of the Association arose 
the New Zealand Land Company, — another New Zealand com- 
pany. Of this Lord Durham was the governor ; and among 
its members were Lord Petre, Francis Baring, Russell Ellice, 
William Hutt, Sir William Molesworth, John Abel Smith, 
and others almost as well known. Mr. Wakefield was not a* 
director, — but he was one who often directed directors. It 
is not probably too much to say that he was the moving 
spirit of the company, and the parent of the scheme which 
in truth led to the adoption of New Zealand as a colony by 
Great Britain. The scheme, however, had by no means that 
object. As the Colonial Office had thwarted the Asso- 
ciation, the Company resolved upon going to work without the 
Colonial Office, and buying land on their own authority, as 
though the New Zealand chiefs were altogether independent 
of the British government. In 1839 their first ship sailed 
for the islands. I have been told that the day before it 
sailed Lord John Russell, the Secretary of State of the time, 
hearing of its intended purpose, declared the illegality of the 
proceeding, and his intention of making known to these 
embryo pioneers of New Zealand colonisation that they 
would not be allowed to take up land from the natives 
without sanction from the Crown. But in the course of that 
very night the ship weighed anchor in the Downs, and my 
informant assured me that during the night Gibbon Wake- 
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field himself travelled from London down to Deal, gave the 
necessary orders, and was back in London on the following 
morning. The story may probably be inaccurate in its 
details, — possibly altogether untrue ; but it passes as true in 
New Zealand. At any rate the ship went, and it was known 
to the Colonial Office that it was the purpose of those on 
board of her to make purchases of land from the New Zea- 
land chiefs as though the Colonial Office had no voice in 
the matter. 

It was felt that the time had come in which some action 
must be taken. Great Britain could not with reason forbid 
her children to settle on the shores of New Zealand in 
independence of herself, unless she was prepared to form 
some plan by which they might do so with the usual depend- 
ence on her protection. She could not be a dog in the 
manger to her own children, refusing to take New Zealand 
herself, and forbidding them to take it because she claimed 
it, though she would not use it. In spite of the horrors of 
cannibalism, in the teeth of the missionaries, who with true 
courage but mistaken philanthropy were anxious to endure 
all the perils of Christianizing these people after some 
fashion which should not also exterminate them, the Colonial 
Office did take the matter up when she found that the new 
company had sent out a shipload of colonists ; and on the 
15th of June, 1839, New Zealand was proclaimed a part of 
the colony known as New South Wales, and subject to the 
government there exercised. On this occasion a step 
towards real possession was taken. Captain Hobson was 
appointed as the first lieutenant-governor, — ^at first indeed 
with the name of consul, but with powers in his possession 
to assume the higher functions of governor. 

The settlers had been sent out by the New Zealand Land 
Company, under the guidance of Colonel Wakefield, a 
brother of Gibbon Wakefield, and they landed, in August, 
1839, on the southern extremity of the northern island, in 
Wellington Harbour as it is now called. Captain Hobson 
in the following January disembarked at the Bay of Islands, 
which is almost at the northern extremity. Both gentlemen 
seem to have gone to work earnestly to pei^oixft. ^^ \.^^^ 
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assigned to them. Before the end of 1839 Colonel Wake* 
field and his followers had bought land enough for a 
kingdom ; a tract, it is said, as large as Ireland, paying for 
it in goods. Muskets, gunpowder, ball-cartridge, bullet- 
moulds and flints, red nightcaps, pocket-handkerchiefs, 
looking-glasses, jews*4iarps, shaving-brushes, and sealing- 
wax, are all conspicuous in the list of the chattels for which 
the land was bartered. For a time everything was rosy* 
coloured, both with the savages and the new-comers ; but it 
appeared before long, — as of course would be the case, — 
that the New Zealanders had understood but little of the 
terms of the contract, and that in many cases they who had 
professed to sell the land, had no commission from their 
tribes and no title of their own to make the sale. 

A few days after landing Captain Hobson initiated his 
powers by entering into a treaty with the natives, which 
was diametrically, though not at the time intentionally, 
opposed to the transactions of the Company. This was the 
treaty of Waitangi, which was signed at Waitangi by 46 
chiefs, and afterwards by 512 Maoris in all, throughout the 
two islands. It stipulated, first, — that the united tribes of 
New Zealand owned the Queen of Great Britain to be their 
Queen, — secondly, that the Queen of Great Britain owned 
that the land of New Zealand, for all purposes of private 
possession, belonged to the native tribes ; — and thirdly, that 
the Queen would protect the tribes. This treaty is still 
law, and is the basis on which Great Britain really founds 
its claim to the possession of New Zealand. As far as first 
principles of truth and justice are concerned, it must pro- 
bably be acknowledged that they who on the part of New 
Zealand executed the treaty of Waitangi, knew what they 
were about no better than their brethren who received 
bullets and red nightcaps for the land round Wellington 
Bay. But then, had we as a nation been always scrupulous 
as to first principles, we should never have colonised any 
country. Had we done nothing, sent out no first governor 
to New Zealand, and made no attempt, either by treaty with 
the natives or by imperial power, to put ourselves in a i>osi- 
tion to govern the land, three very adverse interests would 
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have torn New Zealand to pieces between them, — the 
natives, the missionaries, and the colonists. The natives 
would have eaten many missionaries and many colonists ; but 
the colonists would finally have extirpated both the natives 
and the missionaries. Ami terrible injustice would have 
been done, without even law to give it a seeming justification. 
Probably no better step towards civilisation could have been 
taken at the time than the treaty of Waitangi. 

The colony was thus founded, and Great Britain as a 
nation was bound to protect and to keep hold of that which 
was now her ow©. The Bay of Islands offered no good 
site for a town, and Governor Hobson moved down south 
and placed his seat of government at a place which he 
called Auckland. • Till 1865 Auckland was the capital of 
New Zealand. It was then removed south, to Wellington, 
at which place the New Zealand Company had founded its 
first town, as being central for both the islands. In 1842 
New Zealand became a bishopric, and Dr. Selwyn, the first 
bishop, arrived. 

But, as we all know now, the real work of colonising the 
country had barely as yet been commenced. Indeed the 
modfs in which it had been commenced, though noticeable as 
far a^ the home government was concerned for its intended 
justice, was, by reason of its very justice, ill-adapted for 
quick permanent settlement. The one thing which uncivil- 
ised races have possessed, and which invading colonists 
have required, has been land ; and it has all but universally 
been held that the invading nation had a right to take the 
land as national property, either without price, or at a price 
to be settled by itself. At Port Phillip, now Victoria, Bat- 
man was not allowed to purchase land from the Aborigines 
of the country, because the land was held to belong to the 
Crown. This assumption on the part of the Crown renders 
colonisation easy. Anything done afterwards for the natives 
is done under the guise of charity. The natives are sup- 
posed to possess nothing, and therefore nothing can be 
taken firom them. This has been felt so universally to be 
the practice of colonising nations, that even in regard to 
New 2^aland, many years after the treaty oC W^\\a.\\!eL Vj 
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which it was stipulated that the land should be left in the 
possession of the natives, a dispatch was sent out from the 
Colonial Office intimating that the native inhabitants of the 
islands had no right of property in land which they did not 
occupy. It was abhorrent to the feelings of the Colonial 
Office generally, — as indeed it is to those of almost every 
Briton, — that land on which men could live should be 
allowed to remain waste. But by the treaty of Waitangi it 
had been acknowledged that the actual ownership of all 
land in New Zealand was in the hands of the New Zealand 
tribes. Such being the treaty which had been completed, it 
was not likely that Colonel Wakefield's companions would 
be allowed to retain possession of the enormous territories 
which they had bought for a small ship's cargo of English 
goods. 

Mr. Fox, who, when I reached Wellington in August, 
1872, was premier of the colony, endeavours to show in his 
history of the war in New Zealand that the war between the 
settlers and the Maories did not owe its origin to quarrels 
about land. I do not think that he has succeeded. It is 
at any rate manifest that the condition which enabled the 
Maoris to maintain a war was one which arose from the 
rights which we gave them, and that their disposition to 
wage a war with us was created by the idea of European 
weakness which our concessions to them had generated. I 
do not say that those concessions were wrong. In abstract 
justice they were no doubt right, — unless wrong in that they 
did not concede enough. But they paved the way to the 
war. When government was established on the basis of the 
treaty, Europeans claimed to have bought something over 
forty-five millions of acres ; but it was necessary to investi- 
gate the claims, and to ascertain with some sort of rough 
justice for how much land some payment, which might be 
presumed to be adequate, had in truth been made. It was 
enacted that the title of the purchaser should be made good 
by crown grants, the crown grants to be given on examina- 
tion of land claims. The land claims were disallowed, and 
the grants, or titles, refused, unless the purchase was shown 
to have been made from tribal authorities entitled to sell, 
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and at adequate prices. The greater portion of the land 
said to have been bought was restored to the natives, — to 
the great disgust of the colonial landholders, — or land- 
sharks, as they were soon afterwards called. 

Mr. Fox explains, — and no doubt with some truth, — that 
certain small preliminary wars between the natives and the 
colonists, — in 1845 ^^^ afterwards, — were not immediately 
produced by any quarrels as to land ; but even these could 
hardly have occurred had not the natives been taught to 
think that, great as the Europeans at first appeared to them, 
that greatness was on the wane. Auckland and Wellington 
were not, the only spots at which Europeans had begun to 
colonise. Settlements had been formed, and towns had 
grown up, at Nelson, on the north-western coast of the 
Southern Island, at New Plymouth, in the province which 
still keeps the native name of Taranaki on the western 
coast of the North Island, and at other places, before the 
days of the great war came ; but Otago and Canterbury, the 
now flourishing provinces of the Southern Island, were not 
as yet founded. At all these settlements the acquisition of 
land was the one great object. 

The feeling of the natives may be best ascertained from 
their action. In 1853 a land league was formed among 
them, originating in Taranaki, where the great war after- 
wards originated, with the object of preventing any further 
alienation of their lands by the New Zealanders to the 
white men. " The money," they said, " which we receive 
for our land is soon gone, but the land remains with the 
Europeans for ever ! " In this league there was much of the 
spirit of the " unions " at home, the members of which, not 
content with binding themselves to certain stipulations, 
endeavoured to carry out their views by ill-using those of 
their trade who would not join them. Tribes willing to sell 
were deterred from selling, and so strong was the league at 
Taranaki, that not an acre of land could be bought round 
New Plymouth by the white settlers. Then the natives in 
the centre of the North Island determined, like the Jews, 
that they would have a king of their own. It was natural 
enough that they should not understand the precise extent 
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of the submission which they, or others on their behalf, had 
made to Queen Victoria. They did understand that Queen 
Victoria's governors did not govern them in accordance with 
their own laws, — and also that the laws of the white men 
did net suit them. They seemed to have acknowledged 
among themselves that British authority was to prevail in 
the parts of the country which belonged to the colonists, and 
on lands which they recognised as having been sold ; but they 
considered themselves justified in appointing a king for them 
selves, to rule them within the pale of the lands which were still 
their own. So the king was appointed, — the title having been 
adopted as that to which the new-comers amongst them had 
accustomed them, — and a part of the North Island bedame 
his kingdom. He was, and still is, but a mock king, for 
few even of the natives have recognised his power, — but he 
was strong enough to shut up his country, to keep a body of 
armed followers whom he called his army, to forbid the for- 
mation of roads, to defy the British law, and to keep him- 
self beyond the reach of European contact. And this king 
still exists, shutting up a portion of the Northern Island, not 
only against individual enterprise, but also against the 
Queen's authority. 

It is not within the scope of my purpose to write a history 
of New Zealand. Neither my knowledge of the subject nor 
my space would allow me to do so. It has simply been my 
intention to endeavour to describe to those who are as 
ignorant of New Zealand as I was before I visited her shores, 
the circumstances under which she became a British colony. 
When speaking of the Northern Island further on I will 
venture to say something of the Maoris and their wars. To 
this chapter I will here only add a few dates. Captain Grey, 
now so well known in connection with New Zealand as Sir 
George Grey, landed in the colony in November, 1845. At 
that time the govemor was aided by a council, but w^as in 
fact supreme. The condition of the colony on Captain 
Grey's arrival was one of warfare with the natives, which 
warfare continued till peace was proclaimed, on 21st Feb- 
ruary, 1848. In 1852 gold was first found, in the North 
Island in the province of Auckland, but was not then 
worked to any success. It was not till i860 that gold was 
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found in the Middle Island, and that New Zealand became 
one of the great gold-fields of the world. In 1846, Sir 
George Grey being Governor, an Act was passed by the 
British Parliament " to make further provision for the 
Government of the New Zealand Islands." I need not 
specify the provisions of the Act. In 1852, still during the 
reign of Sir George Grey, — his first reign, for, as all know 
who are interested in New Zealand, Sir George was twice 
Governor, — another act was passed, with the object of 
giving a constitution to New Zealand. That constitution, 
though it has been niuch amended, still exists, and is 
certainly not deficient in its enactments for the liberty of 
the subject It created a New Zealand parliament, called 
the General Assembly, consisting of the Governor as king, 
— a Legislative Council, in which there were at first ten 
members, the members being nominated by the Crown for 
life, and of a House of Representatives elected for five 
years. An electoral qualification was instituted, which still 
exists, and is about equal in its bearh>g to household 
suffrage at home, and of which the lowest terms are ;^io 
household in the town, and ;^5 household in the country. 
So far, the constitution of New Zealand is similar to that of 
the Australian colonies ; but, in addition to this, the colony 
was divided into provinces, — ^at first six provinces, Auck- 
land, Wellington, Taranaki, Nelson, Otago, and Canterbury, 
-T— and to each province was given a separate legislature, 
under at superintendent elected by provincial votes. This 
scheme was, no doubt, taken from the State legislature of 
the United States. By the constitution the Maoris were 
endowed with poHtical rights equal to those of the white 
men — which rights they still enjoy. Indeed, they have now 
hligher privileges, as four Maoris sit in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as members returned by exclusively Maori con- 
stituencies. By these constituencies no white man can be 
returned, but a Maori can sit for any electoral district in 
the country. 

The constitution came out to New Zealand in 1853, — 
and the Provincial Council at once went ta work. Sir 
Qeorge Grey left New Zealand at die close of that year, 
and the first General Assembly sat at Aucklai^d m \^^v 



CHAPTER II. 

THE MAORIS. 

I FEEL it incumbent on me to write' a chapter on the 
Maoris, and the Maori wars. It is indeed impossible to 
write even a fraction of a book about New Zealand without 
it. This arises not only from the importance of our dealings 
with these people to the colony generally, but also from the 
fact that in our thoughts and conversation about New Zea- 
land at home, we take more heed of the Maoris and of their 
battles than of any other details concerning the colony. Of 
the mining prosperity of Otago, Westland, and Auckland 
we hear little, unless we dabble in gold ourselves. The 
agricultural prosperity of Canterbury hardly touches us, 
unless we have known some one who, twenty years ago, 
knew Gibbon Wakefield, Mr. Godley, or the present Lord 
Lyttelton. Even the politics of Wellington and the state- 
craft of Mr. Vogel interest us but slightly. Of Nelson we 
hear but little. Of Marlborough, Taranaki, and Hawkes 
Bay, as provinces of New Zealand, who, out of the Colonial 
Qffice, has ever heard even the names ? As Bishop Selwyn 
has returned to us uneaten, and now, to the advantage, of \ 
some and the delight of all, presides safely over a comfort- 
able English diocese, even he is in danger of oblivion. But 
we do not forget that within ten years from this date we had 
10,000 British soldiers fighting in New Zealand, with by no 
means triumphant success, — and that the Maoris were the 
people over whom we failed to triumph. 

Of the early history of the Maoris I have said a very few 
words, but perhaps sufficient, in the former chapter. We 
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have always heard of them as savages and cannibals ; — and 
have heard truly. But in spite of their savagery and can- 
nibalism they seem in early days, — we will say before 1840, 
— to have been delighted to have European settlers among 
them. Pakeha is the native word for stranger, and a 
Pakeha Maori is a stranger who has come and Uved among 
Maoris more or less after their own ways. They were 
always glad to have Pakeha Maoris among them, and 
allowed wonderful liberties to these comers, — giving up 
their women, and even submitting, in some instances, to 
the desecration of their religious observances. And this 
welcome was not without a substantial reason. The Pakehas 
were traders, and brought with them all manner of good 
things, — clothes, seed potatoes, iron tools, domestic utensils, 
pigs, poultry, and com, — and above all, they brought with 
them guns and gunpowder with which enemies could be 
killed. What the Pakehas took in return for this was not 
of much value to the Maoris. Native flax was the chief 
article, and of native flax there was abundance. Whale oil, 
seal skins, and kauri-gum when it was found, could be 
equally well spared, and the amount of .land which the first 
Pakehas wanted was very small. It was a great thing for a 
tribe to have a few Pakehas to trade with, — so great a thing, 
at last, that no tribe could get on without them. The tribes 
which got the guns and gunpowder killed and ate up, root 
and branch, the unfortunate wretches whom no God-sent 
Pakeha had furnished with that blessed means of rapid 
destruction. And so the Pakehas were very popular. 

This went on till 1840 with a fair amount of comfort on 
both sides. The British merchants who engaged in the 
trade were not perhaps of the highest order, — nor were 
their lives passed after any very regular fashion. Now and 
again one may have been eaten, but the number who 
achieved martyrdom after that fashion was small. And in 
those days there were missionaries as well as Pakeha 
Maoris in the land who did what they could to soften 
matters, and who were not averse themselves to the 
acquiring of land. It will be remembered that at this 
time, though Great Britain had made a nominal clawV«v\5^ 

c 
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the islands, she had not exercised sovereignty. Then came 
the New Zealand Land Company in 1839; and in 1840 
there came Governor Hobson and the treaty of Waitangi. 

It must be remembered that at this time the Northern 
Island only was concerned, and that in speaking of the 
Maoris, little need be said concerning the other two islands. 
The Maoris of the north, having at first enjoyed nearly a 
monopoly of guns and gunpowder, seem to have pretty well 
eaten up their southern brethren, before the days of Otago 
and Canterbury. Late in 1841 Mr. Wakefield's Nelson 
settlers occupied a part of the northern extremity of the 
Middle Island, — where, in 1843, took place the Wairau 
massacre, of which I will say a few words when speaking 
of Nelson province. But the chiefs by whom this was 
effected were Maoris connected with the Northern Island. 
Cook's Strait, which divides the Islands, is a narrow passage, 
and the southern shores of it were easily accessible. But 
our battles with the Maoris all took place in the Northern 
Island ; and before the wars and before the coming of 
Governor Hobson the doings of the Pakeha Maoris were 
mainly confined to Jhe North. 

The books which I have read about New Zealand almost 
always abuse the governor. Dr. Thompson, — whose story 
of New Zealand is the most comprehensive and impartial 
that I have read, — is by no means complimentary even to 
Governor Hobson, and covers acting-Governor Shortland 
and Governor Fitzroy with ridicule. In Mr. Fox's history 
of the war, he deals very hardly both with Sir George Grey 
and Sir Thomas Browne. The present governor, — or rather 
he who was governor during my visit, for his governorship 
has now passed away, — has so far escaped. I trust his good 
fortune may continue, — but books have not as yet been 
written about him. I take it to be the fact in regard to 
governors of colonies that they have either so easy a time 
of it that they can hardly go very wrong, — in which case 
they are abused for doing nothing; or so difficult a time 
that they cannot possibly go altogether right, — in which 
case they are abused for doing too much. The early 
governors of New Zealand were certainly called upon to 
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reign under the latter condition. It was probable that 
things might drift into order, — wafted on by that tendency 
to well-being which we call Providence, but which in truth 
arises from the combined intelligence of the community, — 
but it was impossible that it could be governed into order. 
In the last century, when governors were thought nothing 
of at home but were really governors in the dependencies 
which they were deputed to rule, it was different. Governor 
PhilHp, when he was sent out to create a penal settlement at 
Botany Bay, had at any rate plenary power. He could do 
what he pleased either with aboriginals or Europeans, and 
being a man capable of the work, he did govern and was 
successful. But with Governors Hobson, Shortland, and 
Fitzroy it was very different. They had power neither over 
the natives nor over the Europeans, — and yet it was neces- 
sary that they should always be doing something. When 
Governor Hobson arrived the New Zealand Land Company 
claimed to have bought twenty million acres, or nearly a 
third of New Zealand. This acreage was reduced, by 
government inquiry and government decision, to little more 
than a quarter of a million. Of course after this there 
would be ill-blood between the government and the settlers. 
Of this quarter of a million, — 282,000 was the exact number 
of acres, — 60,000 were around a young settlement called 
New Plymouth, on the western coast of the Northern Island, 
in the district of Taranaki, — now a province of that name, 
— ^as to the present condition of which I will speak in 
another chapter. But certain Taranaki natives declared 
that the 60,000 acres, though paid for, had not in truth 
been bought, as the purchase had been made from natives 
who had no title to sell. This was in Governor Fitzroy*s 
time. When complaint was made to the governor he in- 
quired into the matter energetically. But how could any 
inquiries enable a governor to go right in such a matter ? 
The complaining natives had lost the land in question by 
warfare with another tribe, and the selling natives had 
gained the land by conquest. Now transference by con- 
quest of the absolute possession of the land, with the right 
to sell, had always been Maori law, — and in tes^^cXvcv:^^^ 
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Maori rights we had been forced to recognise Maori laws. 
The complaining natives had certainly l^een conquered and 
driven off their lands, — which had been sold to us by the 
conquerors. But there is another Maori law, which enacts 
that the conquerors do not in tnith obtain the right to sell 
the land unless they have occupied it as well as conquered 
it ; and in this case the conqueror who had driven the old 
natives from their land, — and had very effectually performed 
his part of the sale by getting the money from the Euro- 
peans, who had regarded his title as good, — was held never 
to have occupied the soil, though his conquest was not 
disputed. Should any lawyer ever read these lines, let him 
think of this little trouble, and of the position of a governor 
called upon to decide in such a matter ! The money had 
been paid. The conqueror, by name Te Whero Whero, — 
who was afterwards elected as the first Maori king, and was 
known as King Potatau, — was secure. Restoration of the 
money would be out of the question. The settlers had 
been put into possession of their reduced estate amounting 
to 60,000 acres, — the original purchase having been infi- 
nitely larger. But the complaining natives were entitled to 
have the question adjudicated by their own laws ! Come 
what come might, the natives were to be protected in their 
rights. Captain Fitzroy reduced the purchased area to 
3,500 acres. The settlers were of course disgusted and 
half-ruined. The natives were of course convinced that 
they had made a great mistake from the beginning in sup- 
posing the white men to be greater or stronger than they. 

This is one story out of many that might be told as to 
the disposal of land between the natives and the Europeans. 
Justice on our part was in their eyes tantamount to weak- 
ness. The juster a governor might attempt to be, the 
weaker would he be in the eyes of the natives, and the 
more injurious in the eyes of the settlers. 

And there was soon another cause of dissatisfaction 
among the natives. The Pakehas had been the best of 
fellows as long as they were only traders, — taking flax, and 
bringing guns and gunpowder, and living after the Maori 
fashion ; but they were very much less agreeable as perma- 
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nent residents when they began to exercise ways of their 
own. A certain number of chiefs had accepted the treaty 
of Waitangi, — partly overawed by the natural ascendancy 
of Europeans, and partly through appreciation of the mate- 
rial good things which the Pakehas brought with them. 
But now the very beauty and charm of the Pakeha trade 
was destroyed by new Pakeha inventions. Custom-houses 
were established, which to the Maori mind seemed to be 
utterly hostile to trade ! The chief scene of Maori-cum- 
Pakeha commerce had been at the Bay of Islands, where 
Governor Hobson had first touched, and had placed his 
government before he moved down south to the harbour on 
which the town of Auckland now stands. Custom-houses 
and other abominable European fashions utterly destroyed 
the genuine old trade in the Bay of Islands. The American 
whaling-ships no longer came there. Blankets and tobacco 
became dear. Guns and gunpowder no longer were to be 
had. The very nature of the Pakehas seemed to be altered. 
Now a flag-staff had been set up on the hill over 
Kororeka, the once flourishing scene of Maori and Pakeha 
trade at the Bay of Islands. It came to pass that the 
new European fashions and the new European dominion 
connected themselves in the minds of certain natives, 
and especially in the mind of a leading native named 
Heke, with the flag-staff; and this Heke, on the 8th of 
July, 1844, with a body of followers, cut down and 
burned the flag-staff, thereby destroying the symbol, and 
intending to destroy with the symbol the reality, of the 
authority which had come among them. The flag-staff, — 
after some delay caused by the necessity of sending to 
Sydney for soldiers, — was again erected ; but " at the same 
time Kororeka was declared a free port. The obnoxious 
custom-house was abolished. This was a concession, — but 
was of course accepted as a sign of weakness, and in the 
following year 'the flag-staff was again cut down. It was a 
third time erected, and after the third erection was protected 
by troops. But for the third time it was cut down by Heke, 
and on this occasion there was a battle. The natives had 
by far the best of it, and the Europeans evacuated Kororeka 
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and were carried off in three or four ships which were lying 
in the port. This was in 1845, and was the beginning of 
the Maori wars, and Heke was the hero of the hour. 

The governor then felt that he must fight and put down 
Heke. Either that must be done, or the place must be 
abandoned, and all the emblems of the Queen's authority 
taken away. Of course the native chiefs had not under- 
stood the treaty of Waitangi, — and the natives generally had 
known nothing about it. To accuse Heke and his allies of 
treachery and rebellion would be absurd. A condition of 
things which no New Zealand native had contemplated 
was coming about, — and thraldom was the purpose of the 
Pakehas. Thraldom no doubt was intended. It was our 
purpose to be masters of New Zealand, and to rule over 
those people ; and therefore there must be war. But the 
war then, as it has often been since, was disastrous. We 
have kept the country by numbers, by money, and by intel- 
ligence. We have held it in spite of military misfortune. 
We followed up Heke to a pah at Okaikau, and there we 
were repulsed with terrible loss. We did not even get pos- 
session of the pah. With renewed forces we again followed 
Heke to a pah at Oheawai, again attacked, and were again 
defeated, — though on this occasion the Maoris deserted 
the pah in the night. After this, poor Governor Fitzroy 
departed from the scene, and Governor Grey took his place. 
He commenced his career by victory. The natives now 
divided their forces, and we followed, not Heke, but his 
ally Kawiti, to a pah at Ruapekapeka, and from thence we 
succeeded in driving him and his men. But their food was 
exhausted, — and, as savages, they had had enough of fight- 
ing for one war. After this there was unconditional pardon, 
with intentions of brotherly love and Christianity, — and so 
the first war ended in Januar}', 1846. 

It was thus that the natives gradually learned the art of 
constructing fortifications and fighting within them, which 
throughout all the Maori contests was so terrible to us. It 
seems that our men could not be brought to endure the 
idea of starving them out, but always attempted to ** rush'* 
jthe pahs, — ^generally making the attempt in vain. The 
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Maoris were seldom adequately provided with food for a 
siege, and hardly ever with water ; — but within their pahs' 
they were almost impregnable to sudden attacks. The 
defence of the pah depended chiefly on the nature of its 
ditch, and the description of the ditch as given by Dr. 
Thompson may perhaps interest my readers. ** In an Eng- 
lish fort the ditch is deep, and outside the defences ; in a 
New Zealand pah the ditch is shallow, and inside the 
palisades. In an English fort the ditch is made to obstruct 
the enemy ; in a New Zealand pah the ditch is made to 
cover the defenders, who stand in it and fire at the besiegers." 
After this there were two wars in the province of Wel- 
lington, — one in the valley of the Hutt, and the other in 
the country between the towns of Wellington and Wanganui, 
which lasted from the beginning of 1846 to the beginning 
of 1848. They were not absolutely disastrous, as had beea 
the attacks against the pahs in Auckland, — but they were 
very unsatisfactory in their results. Whether the rebellious 
Maoris were pardoned or punished, it seemed to be impos- 
sible to treat them at the same time with justice and wisdom. 
Without punishment rebellion could not be put down, — and 
there seemed to be cruelty in hanging men who felt that 
they were fighting for the preservation of their own pro- 
perty. It would often occur that those of their deeds 
which were most horrible in our eyes were done in the 
performance of duties absolutely exacted by their laws, — 
and for those deeds it was necessary that we should hang 
them ! Blood for blood is law with them, even though the 
first blood should have been shed in accident. We, of 
course, declared that such was not our law, and that they 
must obey our laws, — because of the treaty of Waitangi. 
When we can bring ourselves in our dealings with a people 
so different to ourselves to act upon the law of bold and 
unscrupulous expediency, — when- we declare to a people, as 
we did to the Australian aboriginals, that they are utterly 
deprived by us, for our advantage, of all ancient rights, of 
all laws of their owti, and of all property, — the road, though 
it be rough, is straight. • The colonist may be humane, — as 
he is to a horse, — but he is persistent. But the mixed 
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treatment which we have tried with the New Zealand 
natives has made government arid Hfe among them very 
difficult. All that we can do is to drift through the diffi- 
culties, — while the tribes are melting. 

These little wars, as we may call them, were brought to 
an end in 1848, and then there came a period of peace, 
during which fond hopes were entertained that the Maoris 
were becoming peaceful subjects, and that the great question 
as to the possibility of civilising a savage race had been 
happily solved by the rulers of New Zealand. In three 
years very much was done for the Maoris. Mills were 
built for them, — and churches and schools. Agricultural 
implements were given to them. In all contests with the 
settlers as to their lands or privileges there was a tendency 
to favour the natives, — a tendency which in the circumstances 
of the colony was very natural. 

But in these years, and even from the very year in which 
the first wars had ceased, — namely in 1848, — the seeds of 
the future wars were sown. In this year commenced the 
land league and the king faction, — of both I have already 
spoken. The land league was a union carried on with the 
professed object of preventing land from falling into the 
hands of the settlers, and was, in truth, not only the cause 
of the latter wars, but the beginning of them. There were 
certain tribes about the centre of the North Island, and 
especially upon the west-central coast, which had been con- 
sistently averse to selling their land, — and who were per- 
fectly justified by the treaty of Waitangi in their policy, as 
regarded land belonging to themselves. While they con- 
fined their operations to their own territory their course of 
action was not illegal, even in accordance with our own 
laws. But when they interfered either by arms or threats 
to thwart the purchases made from other tribes, then, — in 
accordance with the treaty of Waitangi, — they became 
rebels. The chief among these were the Waikato tribe 
who inhabited the fertile valleys of the river of that name 
and of the Waipa, and the Ngatimaniapoto, who owned the 
wild district further south. The country of the Waikato 
has now been confiscated, and the valleys are green with 
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English grasses. The Ngatimaniapoto still hold their 
land, and among them lives the Maori king. The league 
from year to year became a great and still greater impediment 
to European settlers, — and looking back at it now I find it 
hard to conceive any measure short of war by which its evils 
could be stayed. It was allowed to progress, and its success, 
of course, taught the Maoris, among whom it had originated, 
to think that they had discovered the means by which they 
could stop the growing ascendancy of the white man in their 
country. The election of a king was of the same nature, 
and was equally intelligible. I do not suppose that at the 
beginning of the king movement there was any belief among 
the Maoris that they could drive the Europeans out of 
the islands, — an idea which did grow among them after their 
subsequent successes ; — but there was a feeling that as the 
Europeans had a Queen and a government of their own, 
the Maoris should have the same. It was another protest 
against the political ascendancy of the strangers, made no 
doubt in direct contravention of the treaty of Waitangi as 
understood by us, but probably with no conception on their 
part that they were violating any law to which they had in 
truth made themselves subject. 

I have spoken of the difficulty which befell Governor 
Fitzroy as to the purchase of land in Taranaki in earlier 
days. Taranaki, or New Plymouth, has from the com- 
mencement of its career been the most unfortunate part of 
New Zealand. It was here again that the wars com- 
menced. A native named Taylor * declared himself willing 
to sell certain land at Waitara, in the province ; but the 
chief of the tribe, named William King, declared that the 
land should not be sold. On inquiry it was decided that 
Taylor's right to sell was valid, and the purchase was made. 
But King, with his followers, would allow no Europeans to 
enter on the land. This led to a war which lasted for months, 

* By this time many of the natives had grown up to manhood with 
names taken from European godfathers, but which the^ altered to suit 
their own language, — multiplying the vowels and elimmating the con- 
sonants. Teira is Taylor ; Tamati is Thomas ; Pooipi is Busby ; and 
soon. 
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and brought New Plymouth almost to death's door. King 
was assisted by a great chief from the Waikato tribe named 
William Thompson, a leading man among the Maoris, and 
one who did more than any other to enforce the land 
league on Maoris who were willing to sell. Thompson 
sent down a body of the Waikato fighting men to reinforce 
the Taranaki natives, but these men were encountered by 
Europeans on their arrival, and were beaten. Then Thomp- 
son himself went down, and a truce was made. This 
occurred in the first six months of 1861. But, though a 
truce was made, the question as to the Waitara land was 
not settled. The native, Taylor, had got the price, or part 
of it ; but the government, which had been the purchaser, 
had not got the land, and the poor settlers of Taranaki 
were again ruined. 

Then there arose a question as to carrying the war into the 
Waikato country, — so as to punish those who had instigated 
the rebellion in Taranaki. Governor Browne was for war ; 
— but his ministers were against it. Mr. Fox, whose narra- 
tive of the war I shall follow in the few details which I shall 
give, is of opinion that had we then attempted to invade the 
Waikato territory, the results would have been disastrous. 
General Cameron, who for the next four years held the 
command in New Zealand, had arrived ; — ^but it is alleged 
that he had no more than 3,000 men, and that as he after- 
wards had as much as he could do to clear the Waikato 
with 15,000 men, he would have failed in any attempt in 
1 86 1. I cannot but doubt whether this follows. The 
Maoris used, as we did, the time which followed for pre- 
paration, and were strengthened in all their feelings, in their 
prestige, in their self-confidence, in their growing disregard 
of the white man, by the fact that their opposition was 
successful. Of those 1 5,000 men whom General Cameron 
afterwards had, 5.000 were furnished by the colony, and 
these would have been forthcoming on our side as quickly 
as wiere the Maori recruits on the other side. This, how- 
ever, now is but matter of speculation. The question of the 
immediate attack on the Waikatos.was settled by the with- 
drawal of Governor Browne, and the return of Governor 
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Grey, who,— as we well remember in England, — was sent 
back in this time of difficulty as the great New Zealand 
governor. He arrived in September, 1861. 

Governor Grey began by an attempt to settle the question 
of that Waitara land which had been bought but not obtained, 
— and of which the occupation by European settlers was still 
prevented by the Maoris. As long as that was unsettled we 
were practically confessing ourselves unable to hold our own 
against the Maoris. There were conferences, therefore, and 
offers to refer the matter to arbitration. It was not the 
absolute land which we wanted so much as an opportunity 
of getting out of the scrape without disgrace in the eyes of 
the Maoris. But they saw that as well as we did, and were 
determined that we should be disgraced. They would 
neither give up the land nor consent to arbitration. Thomp- 
son, who was the leading spirit of the day, would do neither. 
He was the Maori king's great support, and now apparently 
began to think that he might, by persistent opposition, drive 
the Pluropeans altogether out of the land. The governor 
went to the stiffnecked Waikato tribe and was magnanimous. 
The minister went and was persuasive. The bishop went 
and preached to them. Other natives were got to operate 
upon them. Anything was better for us than war with a race 
whom we had thought to bind to us by giving them the 
blessings of civilisation. But it was all of no avail. They 
would do nothing in a friendly spirit about the Waitara land. 
During the whole of 1862 and the early months of 1863 
these peaceful efforts were continued. 

And other land, undoubtedly purchased in unfortunate 
Taranaki, was in the meanwhile taken from the settlers by 
the Maoris. As it was necessary that something should be 
done, European soldiers were sent to re-occupy this land. 
A party of these soldiers, consisting of eight men and two 
officers, were kilted by a Maori ambuscade, and thus the 
war was re-commenced. This was on the 4th May, 1863, — 
and it now seemed to be our only choice whether we should 
abandon New Zealand or put down the Maoris altogether. 
Singularly enough we have not as yet absolutely done either, 
— and it is to be hoped that we never shall do either. Other 
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outbreaks had been occurring in the Waikato itself much 
about the same time. A magistrate whom we had appointed 
was turned out of his district, and a court-house which we 
were building was pulled down and thrown into the river. 
It was very evident that William Thompson's country must 
be the scene of the war. 

It is not my purpose to give a history of the war of the 
Waikato. In the valley of this river and of its confluent the 
Waipa, the great Maori contest of which we heard so much , 
was mainly carried on. General Cameron had 15,000 men 
under him, and the fighting Maoris were computed at 2,000. 
It must not be supposed that these numbers were ever 
brought together at one spot, — or even in one part of the 
North Island ; but such are supposed to have been the rela- 
tive proportions of the men in arms, and in our different 
engagements with them we generally outnumbered them 
almost in that proportion. But they never met us in the 
open field, and gained their successes either by ambuscades 
or within their pahs. We were always fighting them as a 
master may be supposed to fight a mutinous boy. It was 
essential that we should conquer them, but we wished to do 
it with the least possible injury to them. 

On the 1 2th July, 1863, the campaign began, at the lower 
end of the valley of the Waikato, about thirty-eight miles 
from Auckland, at a spot that had been reached by the 
frontier settlements of the Europeans, and it was ended by 
the escape of the Maoris from the Orakau pah on April 2nd, 
1864, at the top of the valley. During the time we had 
slaughtered probably a third of those who were in the Wai- 
kato, had captured nearly another third, and had driven the 
remainder out of their own tribal grounds into those of their 
allies. In fact we put an end to the Waikato tribe. But we 
did this at a terrible cost to ourselves, and achieved but 
little glory in doing it. They fought their way back, from 
one pah to another, with extraordinary persistency, — and at 
Rangariri, where they stationed themselves in two pahs, we 
lost one hundred and thirty-five in killed and wounded 
before we could drive them out. Out of one of the pahs 
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the Maoris who were not killed escaped through a swamp. 
All those in the other gave themselves up as prisoners. 

These prisoners were afterwards sent to Kawau, an island 
which was the property of the governor, and were there re- 
leased from absolute constraint on parole. But they all 
escaped. It does not appear, however, that they ever had 
an opportunity of taking up arms against us again, even were 
they so disposed. 

During this Waikato campaign there had been fighting 
also in another direction, on the east coast, — and here had 
occurred a disaster almost worse to our arms than that at 
Rangariri. I remember well how we felt in England when the 
news reached us of the repulse of our men from the Gate pah, 
little thinking then that I should ever see the scene of their 
slaughter and the spot in which they were buried. Tauranga 
is a harbour on the east coast in the neighbourhood of which 
hostile Maoris were congregated, and from which reinforce- 
ments both in men and provisions were sent across the 
country to the Waikato. Consequently it was thought neces- 
sary to attack the Maories at Tauranga. The Gate pah was 
a fortification which they had constructed about three miles 
from Tauranga, at which place we held a redoubt called Te 
Papa. The pah was of the usual description, with an ex- 
terior palisade, a ditch within, and with more than the usual 
amount of holes and caves made for rifle-pits. It is supposed 
to have been held by 300 Maories. We had nearly 1,700 
men with which to attack it. We had also enormous Arm- 
strong guns. We fired into it, — or not into it, as it might 
be, — an infernal hail-storm of shot and shell throughout an 
entire day till four p.m., and then our men attempted to 
" rush " it. They made their way in, and the poor Maoris 
seem to have attempted to escape at the back. But they 
were turned by others of our men who had got round the 
pah, — and as they came back, in the dark, their numbers 
were multiphed in the imagination of the British soldiers 
who had entered the pah, — and a panic ensued. We lost 
27 killed and 66 wounded, of whom many died, and among 
the dead there were 1 1 officers. The Maoris remained in 
possession of the pah that evening, — but during the night 
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they evacuated it. They betook themselves to another pah 
a few miles distant called Te Ranga, from which they were 
dislodged the next day, — and almost annihilated. The 
Tauranga natives were crushed, — but at a vast expense both' 
of life and of prestige. 

It was wonderful to me, as I stood and looked at the 
remnants of the Gate pah, also as I walked about among 
the mounds left at Rangiriri, that human beings could have 
existed there under such fire as was poured upon them. 
That a no-pounder Armstrong gun should nol at once de- 
stroy a Sebastopol, or frighten all the besieged out of their 
lives, I can comprehend ; — but that it should be fired point 
blank against palisades and not cut everything before it to 
])ieces, or that assault should be endured by savages within 
without panic, 1 cannot comprehend. Earthworks we know 
are very efficacious against heavy guns, but these Maori 
earthworks, though admirably adapted to protect men with 
muskets and riiles against other men with muskets and rifles, 
would, I should have thought, have buried the besieged in 
dust when knocked about by such a force as was employed. 
The besiegers of the Gate pah had fourteen other cannons 
of various kinds. The mysteries of warfare, like other mys- 
teries, are very wonderful to the uninitiated. 

Like most of our fighting in New Zealand, this fighting 
at Tauranga was disastrous, but finally successful. We did 
stamp out the rebellion there, and the lands of that neigh- 
bourhood have now been confiscated, and a portion of them 
divided among military settlers, as has been done with the 
lands in the valley of the Waikato. But that day at the 
Gate pah, — the 28th April, 1864, — was I think of all days 
the most unfortunate in our New Zealand annals. It is 
only fair here to remark that nothing could have exceeded 
the dogged bravery with which the Maoris awaited death 
within their palisades. 

We must now go back again to unfortunate Taranaki,— ^ 
for it was necessary that the war should be brought to an 
end here, as had been done in the Wakaito. In the Waikato 
the natives had by no means surrendered, or owned them- 
selves conquered ; but they had either been destroyed or had 
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receded. The country from whence the armed opjx)sition to 
us had been instigated was now in our hands, — and the 
reader may as well remember that it has remained so since. 
But in Taranaki the rebels were also as firmly in possession 
of our land as we were of theirs in Waikato. A renewed 
war commenced there on 24th March, 1864, of which it 
became ultimately the object to clear the way from New 
Plymouth down the west coast by the settlement of Wan- 
ganui to Wellington. South of Wanganui the affair was 
pleasantly managed by the adhesion to our interests of an 
old chief named Wi Tako; but north of Wanganui, and 
indeed all through the province of Taranaki, except imme- 
diately round New Plymouth, the Maoris were still in arms 
against us. 

And now, during this campaign, there arose among the 
Maoris a further scheme of opposition to the Europeans. 
At first these people liked us, and liked our dealings with 
them. Appreciating our superiority, they, or some among 
them, consented to a treaty with us, by which they no doubt 
did understand that after some fashion they were acknowledg- 
ing our superiority ; — but they did so in the supposition that 
they would thereby render easier and more frequent, more 
lucrative and more attractive generally, those dealings of 
which I have spoken. But after a while they began to feel 
that absolute submission was required of them ;— and against 
this they struggled. Such was the nature of the cutting 
down of the flag-staff; such was the Wairau massacre in 
Nelson ; such were the first quarrels about land in 1 ara- 
naki and elsewhere ; such was the land league and the king 
movement; — and of this nature also was the determina- 
tion to which various tribes now came to throw aside the 
Christian religion, and to set up, not any old Maori worship, 
but a new religion in its place. This religion was called by 
its votaries ^he Pai Marire, and they who practise it are 
called Hau-Haus, — pronounced How-Hows, — from the fact 
that a considerable portion of its ceremonies consists in the 
repeated and violent exclamation of that sound in the hour 
of battle, or when fighting is imminent. It would be use- 
less here to describe the childish mixture of Bible legends 
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and horrible Maori practices which constituted the forms of 
this faith. The object was to make those who adopted it 
believe that it would give them victory against their enemies, 
and also to induce a feeling that the separation thus effected 
from European habits was final ; — that it was of a nature to 
defy the missionaries, and that by it would be severed alto- 
gether any cord which might still be binding between the 
two races. 

One of the earliest objects of the missionaries had been 
the abolition of cannibalism, and for many years,-^from 
1843, namely, down to this war in 1864, — they were able at 
any rate to boast that cannibalism had been brought to an 
end. Whether the Maoris were or were not persistent 
Christians, whether they did or did not so far understand 
Christianity as to be able to regulate their lives by the reli- 
gious teaching they had received, — so much had been done. 
And the boast was true. Dr. Thompson commences a 
chronological list of the improvements which the Maoris 
had received at our hands, by stating that in 1770, when 
we first knew them, they were cannibals; that in 1836 can- 
nibalism was still practised; but that since 1843 cannibalism 
had been discontinued. Dr. Thompson's book was pub- 
lished in 1859, and his statement was then no doubt correct. 
But the Pai Marire religion produced, if it did not demand, 
a return to this horrid custom. After its adoption the 
Maoris drank their enemies* blood, and swallowed the eyes 
of those they murdered. Another great object with the 
missionaries had been to render sacred the marriage vow ; 
but the Pai Marire religion requires that men and women 
shall live together in common, basing the order on the mis- 
taken notion that thus would the Maori race become more 
numerous. 

This new religion sprang up first in Taranaki, and became 
a leading principle during the remainder of the war. When 
speaking of our own Church in Auckland, in a subsequent 
chapter, I shall venture to express there an opinion of the 
result of missionary labour on the religion of the Maoris ; — 
but I may as well state here that the Hau-Hau religion is 
still held by a large portion of them, not only among the 
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King-people, but among tribes who are on friendly terms 
with us. It may be that it has been softened in some of its 
aspects, that it has got itself mixed up with some forms and 
names of Christian worship, — but they who follow it ignore 
the teaching of Christian pastors, and claim thorough reli- 
gious independence for themselves. 

The remainder of the war along the coast was diversified 
by two occurrences, which changed the nature of the pro- 
ceedings. The governor and the British general quarrelled 
bitterly, and our successes, — for at last we were successful, 
— were due to colonial troops and to friendly natives rather 
than to the British soldiers, — in reference to whom it had 
been decided at home that they should leave the colony as 
soon as they could be spared. As to the quarrel, the nature 
of my little narrative does not require that I should say 
anything. It was, however, unfortunate, and must have 
retarded the suppression of the Maoris generally. In re- 
gard to the friendly natives, it is perhaps not generally 
known in England that, while during the entire war many 
tribes have been altogether inactive, — as has been the case 
with all the tribes north of Auckland, since the days of 
Heke and the cutting down of the flag-staff, — other tribes 
have fought gallantly for us. This was done, in a most 
picturesque fashion, by certain of the Ngatihau tribe who 
lived near Wanganui, and who in this campaign fought a kind 
of duel in our behalf with a body of the Hau-Haus, who had 
proclaimed their intention of coming down the Wanganui 
River to attack us. It seems that a certain number of men 
was fixed for each side, and that they agreed to fight on an 
island in a river called Montona. The fight came off, and 
our allies beat our enemies, — but not without great loss. 

The war was brought to an end early in 1865, by the 
gradual reduction of the strongholds of the natives, — a. ser- 
vice in which the colonial forces seem to have taken the 
most prominent part, — and by the opening up of the entire 
road between New Plymouth and Wanganui, as had been 
declared necessary; — and then there was a proclamation 
of peace. But the Maoris never owned themselves beaten, 
and do not do so to this day. 

D 
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I have not attempted here to narrate all the wars that 
were waged, — much less all the battles that were fought. 
There was another campaign m 1865, if it can be so called, 
upon the east coast, — south-east from Tauranga, at Opitiki, 
— ^which arose from the murder of a missionary, Mr. Volkner. 
In this war we were again assisted by a friendly tribe, the 
Arewas. The hostile Maoris were hunted down, slaughtered, 
and taken prisoners by colonial forces, who seem to have 
shown themselves better able to cope with natives in bush- 
fighting and in pah-fighting than soldiers of the line. 

After this there was more fighting lower down on the 
east coast, and the town of Napier, the capital of Hawkes 
Bay, was attacked by natives. This was in 1866, at which 
time there was in those parts a certain Maori, now widely 
known through New Zealand as Te Kooti, — whose name, 
I am informed, was Scott. A little examination will recon- 
cile the reader to the alteration. This man was a " Friendly," 
or pretended to be so ; but he was found to be intriguing 
with the Hau-Haus against us, was arrested, and was 
banished to the Chatham Islands, with three hundred other 
Maoris who had been taken with arms in their hands. 
These islands are a dependency on the colony of New 
Zealand. From thence he made his escape in 1868, with 
nearly all his remaining fellow-prisoners. This he effected 
by making himself master of a schooner which had gone 
there with stores, and compelling the captain to land him 
and his friends at Poverty Bay, on the east coast of New 
2^aland, just north of Hawkes Bay. From thence he made 
his way across the North Island, and for four years, up to 
May, 1872, the New Zealand government and the New 
Zealand troops were employed in hunting him. He has 
been wounded three times, but on each occasion has con- 
trived to escape, though not above thirty of the men who 
returned with him are now left alive. During these four 
years Te Kooti has been the Maori hero, — as William 
Thompson was during the Waikato campaign. There has 
been other fighting, — especially in Taranaki, where one 
Tito Kowaru headed a faction, — but Te Kooti has been 
the great difficulty. As many as 2,000 men have been in 
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the field after him, and he has cost New Zealand the in- 
credible sum of nearly half a million. Te Kooti has not 
been caught, and is now living on the Mokau river, which 
is the northern boundary of Taranaki* He is of course an 
outlaw, but when I was in New Zealand the pursuit of him 
had been abandoned as hopeless, and the question was dis- 
cussed whether a general amnesty should not be proclaimed, 
in which he should be included. 

At the same time the king was living among his own 
people, — and though apparently powerless to do the settlers 
or the colony injury, was living in defiance of New Zealand 
laws, holding his own land, not only as his own property 
but as a territory into which he would admit no white man 
except on sufferance. The present governor, in sending 
home to the Secretary of State, on June 10, 1871, a certain 
map, says in his dispatch that on it his " Lordship will 
recognise a *pale,* in the sense familiar in Irish history, 
with the important difference that in Ireland the * pale ' was 
set up by the colonists against the natives, whereas in New 
Zealand it is set up by the natives against the colonists." 

The existence of such a pale is a fact which is not with- 
out humiliation to us. It has not been intended by us. 
We have never surrendered our jurisdiction over this 
country. That jurisdiction has been taken fi*om us, and 
has been held from us by force of arms. I can easily 
understand that colonial ministers in New Zealand should 
have been anxious to take Te Kooti, and to reduce the 
King Tawhiao as he is called,* — the son of Potatau, the 
first king. But after the money that has been expended in 
the wars, and the enormous cost of the vain hunt after Te 
Kooti, and as it is acknowledged on all sides that the 
Maoris are melting, it may well be questioned whether the 
game is worth the candle. Things are quiet now, and will 
probably remain so if left alone. The Maoris, though they 
are conscious of having troubled us much by their personal 
prowess, though they doubtless believe themselves to be, 

* This man was originally named and probably christened Matutaera, 
which stands for Mediuselah ; — ^but when he became a Hau-Hau, he 
rejected his Bible name, and called himself Tawhiao. 
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man for man, very much better soldiers than we are, have 
learned that our combined power is too great for them. 
As they " melt " they will gradually sell even the lands 
from which we are at present banished, — and so at last even 
Taranaki will be at rest. The feeUng of the colony is, I 
think, in favour of such conduct,— and it is recommended 
by humanity as well as prudence. 

Before the pursuit after Te Kooti had commenced, and 
when we were doubting whether we should or should not 
wage war against the king, a loyal Maori chief, in an inter- 
view with the Governor, gave him this advice : — " O Gover- 
nor, Matutaera is now like a single tree left exposed in -a 
clearing of our native forests. If left alone it will soon 
wither and die- My word to you, O Governor, is to leave 
Matutaera alone." I think that the Maori chief gave good 
advice. 

Before I close this chapter I will mention one or two 
Maori peculiarities. It is singular that they have never 
learned our language. On the contrary, they have forced 
many among us to learn theirs. They have doubtless been 
aided in this by the action of the missionaries, who felt, as 
has been common with those who have based the progress 
of civiUsation chiefly on religious teaching, that they could 
retain a more exclusive hold on the natives by learning 
their language than by teaching to them the language of the 
settlers. The effect has been greatly to increase the diffi- 
culty of amalgamating the races. Those difficulties have 
been overwhelming, and no amalgamation is now possible. 

The Maoris, with all the teaching that has been lavished 
on them, seem never to have overcome the incubus of 
barbarous superstition. The ** tapu," before we came, was 
with them all-powerful. Doubtless the power has been 
weakened, but it has not been got rid of even by Christian 
Maoris, The " tapu " makes a thing sacred, so that it 
should not be touched ; — sacred, or perhaps accursed. 
Priests are ** tapu." Food is very often '* tapu," so that 
only sacred persons may eat it, and then nuist eat it without 
touching it with their hands. Places are frightfully ** tapu," 
50 that no man or woman may go in upon them. Chiefs 
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are " tapu,'* — particularly their heads. Dead bodies in some 
circumstances are " tapu." Indeed there was no end to the 
" tapu," and it is easy' enough to see how strongly the 
continuance of such superstition must have worked against 
civilisation. 

The desire of accumulating property, combined with the 
industry necessary for doing so, is perhaps of all qualifica- 
tions for civilisation the most essential. But the Maoris 
had, and still have, an institution terribly subversive both of 
the desire and of the power to collect wealth. This i& called 
" muru," and consists in the infliction of punishment for 
faults, or accidents, — or even for faults or accidents com- 
mitted by others. Sometimes it is enforced in the way of 
compliment, — and a Maori in such cases would consider 
himself to be slighted if he were not half-ruined by a " muru.'* 
Those who perform the ** muru " visit the afflicted one, eat 
up all his provision, and take away all his moveables. The 
expedition that thus performs justice is called a " taua." If 
a man's wife runs away, a " taua " of his own friends visits 
him as a mark of condolence, another " taua" of his wife's 
friends visits him to punish him for not taking better care of 
her. A third ** taua " on behalf of the Lothario comes, 
because he also has got into a mess, — and between the three 
the unhappy victim is denuded of everything. The author 
of that very amusing book, " The Pakeha Maori," — whicli 
all who care to learn anything about the Maoris should 
read, — thus describes the " muru :" — 

" The offences for which people were plundered were 
sometimes of a nature which, to a mere Pakeha, would seem 
curious. A man's child fell into the fire and was nearly 
burned to death. The father was immediately plundered to 
an extent that almost left him without the means of sub- 
sistence 3 fishing-nets, canoes, pigs, provisions, — all went. 
His canoe upset, and he and all his family narrowly escaped 
drowning — some were perhaps drowned. He was immedi- 
ately robbed, and well pummelled with a dub into the 
bargain, if he was not good at the science of self-defence, — 
the club part of the ceremony being always fairly adminis- 
tered, one against one, and after fair warning given to defend 
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himself. He might be clearing some land for potatoes, burn- 
ing off the fern, and the fire spreads farther than he intended, 
and gets into a * wahi tapu,' or burial ground. No matter 
whether any one has been buried in it for the last hundred 
years ; — ^he is tremendously robbed. In fact, for ten thousand 
different causes a man might be robbed ; and I can imagine 
a case in which a man for scratching his own head might be 
legally robbed. 

" Now, as the enforcers of this law were also the parties 
who received the damages, as well as the judges of the 
amount, which in many cases, — as in that of the burned 
child, — would be everything that they could by any means 
lay hands on, it is easy to perceive that under such a system 
personal property was an evanescent thing altogether. These 
executions or distraints were never resisted. Indeed in • 
many cases it would have been felt as a slight and an insult 
not to be robbed ;— the sacking of a man's establishment 
being often taken as a high compliment, — especially if his 
head was broken into the bargain. And to resist the execu- 
tion would not only have been looked upon as mean and 
disgraceful in the highest degree, but would have debarred 
the contemptible individual from the privilege of robbing his 
neighbours." 

As the old Pakeha Maori well remarks, personal property, 
in such a state of things, was an evanescent kind of thing 
altogether. 

I must also observe, that though the morality of married 
women among the Maoris is not low for a savage people, — 
for I was informed by those who ought to know that the 
wives are generally true to their husbands, — that of the 
unmarried girls is as debased as possible. The feeling of it 
does not exist, and the girl commits no offence either 
against father and mother, or against public opinion. And 
yet illegitimate children are rare. I need hardly say that a 
race so circumstanced must melt away. In 1842 they were 
estimated at 114,000 ; in 1850, at 70,000 ; in 1858 they were 
numbered at 55,790. In 1866 Mr. Fox estimated them at 
45,000. In 1872 I was assured that they were below 40,000 
None of these numbers may have been correct. None of 
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them probably were correct, as no accurate census of them 
has been possible. But the estimates have been made as 
well as the government could make them, and they indicate 
clearly the course which the race is taking. 

It is with pain that I write as I do about a gallant people, 
whose early feelings towards us were those of kindness and 
hospitality, and as to whom I acknowledge that they have 
nearly had the gifts which would have enabled us to mix 
with them on equal terms. And I feel grieved that I cannot 
participate more cordially than I do with the sympathies of 
those who have been stirred by a certain romantic element 
in the Maori character, to build up in their own imaginations 
the fiction of a noble race. More than one such has descanted 
to me in glowing language on the poetry of the Maori story, 
and has pointed out to me that it required but a New 
Zealand Walter Scott to make the Maoris equal to the High- 
landers. I cannot but answer to this that the blood of the 
Highlander is to be found at present wherever the EngUsh 
language is spoken, and that among all mankind no man is 
less likely to melt away than he. 'But the Maoris are going. 
No doubt the story of the Maori may \>e told with poetry. 
Sudi an attempt is not in my way ; but as far as I have told 
it, I have endeavoured to tell it with truth. 



CHAPTER III. 

OTAGO, — THE LAKE DISTRICT. 

It may be well to explain to any who have omitted New 
Zealand from their acquired geography, that the colony 
bearing that name consists of the North Island, the Middle 
Island, and Stewart Island, — which latter is a small affair, 
forming a part of the present province of Otago, and at pre- 
sent only interesting on behalf of its scenery. It must be 
understood that both the Northern and Middle Island are 
divided into different provinces. The government is attempt- 
ing to form a fishing establishment in Stewart Island, and 
to induce immigrants to come out with the object of follow- 
ing that occupation. That there is abundance of fish, 
including oysters, is an established fact. The island is at 
present very thinly occupied, chiefly by Maoris and a half- 
caste race. The colony of New Zealand in fact consists of 
the Northern and Middle Islands. The southern portion 
of the latter is now the province of Otago, and is, of all the 
New Zealand provinces, the first in point of population. 
Three years ago there were two separate provinces. Southland 
and Otago, which are now combined. The Bluffs, at which 
I landed from Melbourne, is the seaport of Southland, and 
hence there runs a railway to Invercargill, — which was its 
capital when as a separate province it had a capital, — and 
twenty miles beyond it to a place called Winton. On land- 
ing I immediately asked to be shown some Maoris, but was 
told that they were very scarce in that part of the country. 
Indeed, I did not see one in the whole province, and it 
seemed as though I might as well have asked for a moa, 
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the great bird which used, in former days, to stalk in soli- 
tary grandeur about the island. The place at which we 
landed had a quay, and a railway, a post ofRce, and two 
inns ; — but it had nothing else. The scenery was wild and 
pretty, — more like the western sea-coast of County Cork 
than any other that I have seen. The land was poor, and 
for some distance around apparently useless. There were 
hills on all sides, and mountains in the distance. It would 
be impossible to imagine any country more unlike Australia, 
from which I had just landed, — a remark which I may as 
well make once for all, and which may be applied to every- 
thing in New Zealand. The two countries both grow wool, 
and are both auriferous. Squatters and miners are common 
to them. But in all outward features they are dissimilar, — 
as they are also in the manners of the people, and in the 
forms of their government. 

I found myself struck, for a moment, with the peculiarity of 
being in New Zealand. To Australia generally I had easily 
reconciled myself, as being a part of the British Empire. Of 
New South Wales and Van Diemen's Land I had heard so 
early in life, as to have become quite used to them, — so that 
I did not think myself to be very far from home when I got 
there. But New Zealand had come up in my own days, 
and there still remained to me something of the feeling of 
awful distance with which in early years I had regarded 
the young settlements at the Antipodes, — for New Zealand 
is, of all inhabited lands, the most absolutely Antipodean to 
Greenwich. I remembered the first appearance in public 
of the grim jokes attributed to Sydney Smith, as to the cold 
curate, and the hope expressed that Bishop Selwyn might 
disagree with the. cannibal who should eat him. The colony 
still retained for me something of the mysterious vagueness 
with which it was enveloped in early days, — so that when 
landing at The Blufif I thought that I had done something 
in the way of travelling. Melbourne had been no more 
than New York, hardly more than Glasgow, certainly not so 
much as Vienna. But if I could find myself in a Maori 
pah, — then indeed the flavour of the dust of Pall Mall would 
for the time depart from me altogether. Most travellers 
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have experienced the feeling, — have anticipated a certain 
strangeness which they have never quite achieved. But 
when I had got as far as Invercargill, the capital of South- 
land, I felt exactly as I might have felt on getting out of a 
railway in some small English town, and by the time I had 
reached the inn, and gone through the customary battle as 
to bedrooms, a tub of cold water, and supper, all the feeling 
of mystery was gone. I began to inquire the price of tea 
and sugar, and the amount of wages which men were earn- 
ing ; — but had no longer any appreciation of my Antipodean 
remoteness from the friends of my youth. 

I can hardly explain how it is that Invercargill, and indeed 
all New Zealand towns, are more like England, than are the 
towns of Australia ; — but so it is. When one gets into the 
country the reasons for this are apparent. The everlasting 
gum forests do not belong to New Zealand, and the trees 
which are indigenous to the soil are brighter in hue than 
the dull-coloured foUage of the eucalyptus tribe. And 
" the bush," at any rate in the Southern, — or so-called 
Middle, — Island is not ubiquitous, as it is over so vast a 
proportion of Australia. At first it struck me that there was 
an absence of timber, and in some places I found that fuel 
was terribly expensive, in consequence of the distances over 
which wood had to be carried. Again, no animal is now 
seen in New Zealand different from those which are familiar 
to us in England. There is, I believe, a rat in the country 
whose ancestors are said to have existed there previous to 
the coming of the English, — though some naturalists cast a 
doubt even upon the rat, — but there is no other four-footed 
animal that has not been imported and acclimatized. 
There are a few native birds, but those which are commonly 
seen are to the eye in no way different from English birds. 
The moas have left their skeletons, which are to be seen 
standing at the museum at Christchurch from 1 1 to 13 feet 
high, but the last moa died some say more than 1,000 years 
ago, while others contend that they existed down to the 
coming of the Maoris, who are supposed to have eaten the 
last of them not more than 250 years since. In Australia 
there is a whole class of animals very strange to British 
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eyes — ^kangaroos, wallibies, and paddymelons, running about 
on their hind legs, and carrying their young in their pouches ; 
and there are parrots and cockatoos, laughing jackasses, 
and native-companions, lyre-birds, and bell-birds — all of 
which savour of a strange land. But I found nothing 
strange in the province of Otago. All English animals have 
not only acclimatized themselves, but seem to thrive with a 
prolific increase beyond that which we know at home. 
The hens lay more eggs, the .bees swarm more frequently, 
the rabbits breed more quickly ; — the ewes are more certain 
with their lambs than they are with us. This is, no doubt, 
the case in Australia also, — but then in Australia there is an 
animal life of its own. In New Zealand everything is Eng- 
lish. The scenery, the colour and general appearance of 
the waters, and the shape of the hills, are altogether un-Aus- 
tralian, and very like to that with which we are familiar in 
the west of Ireland and the highlands of Scotland. The 
mountains are brown and sharp and serrated, the rivers are 
bright and rapid, and the lakes are deep, and blue, and 
bosomed among the mountains. If a long-sleeping Briton 
could be awaked, and set down among the Southland hills, 
and told that he was travelling in Galway or Cork, or in the 
west of Ross, he might be easily deceived, though he knew 
the nature of those counties well; — but he would feel at 
once that he was being hoaxed if he were told in any part 
of Australia that he was travelling among Irish or British 
scenery. 

We were unfortunate in the time of the year, having 
reached the coldest part of New Zealand in the depth of the 
winter. Everybody had told me that it would be so, — and 
complaint had been made to me of my conduct, as though I 
were doing New Zealand a manifest injustice in reaching 
her shores at a time in which her roads were all mud, and 
her mountains all snow. By more than one New Zealander 
I was scolded roundly, and by those who did not scold me 
I was laughed to scorn. Did I imagine that because 
August was summer in England, therefore it was summer 
at the other side of the world ; — or did 1 think that I should 
find winter pleasant in Otago, because winter might be pre- 
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ferable to summer in Queensland? I endeavoured to 
explain that I had no alternative, — that I must see New 
Zealand in winter or not see it all ; but one always fails in 
attempting to make one's own little arrangements intelligible 
to others, and I found it better to submit. I had come at 
the wrong time ; — was very sorry for it, but would now make 
the best of it. Perhaps the roads would not be so very 
bad. I was assured that they could not possibly be worse. 

Nevertheless, as I had come to see scenery, I determined 
to see it as far as my time and strength would allow. I had 
learned that Lake Wakatip was the great object to be 
reached, — Wakatipu is the proper name, but the abbrevi- 
ated word is always used. From Invercargill I could cer- 
tainly get to Wakatip, as the coach was running, and from 
Wakatip I might possibly get down to Dunedin, — but that 
was doubtful. If not, I mu3t come back to Invercargill. I 
hate going back, and I made up my mind that if the mud 
and snow were no worse than British mud or British snow, 
I would make my way through. 

We were accompanied by a gentleman from Invercargill, 
whose kindness I shall never forget, and whose fortitude in 
adversity carried us on. After staying two days at Inver- 
cargill, — which is a thriving little Scotch town without any 
special attractions, but which boasts a single cab, and a 
brewer who was very anxious that I should take a barrel of 
his beer home to England in order that people there might 
know what New Zealand could do in the way of brewing, 
and who generously offered .to give me the barrel of beer 
for that purpose, — we started on our journey by rail to 
Win ton. Although I know how utterly uninteresting to the 
general reader are the little trials of a traveller's life, I 
cannot refrain from explaining that we, — I and my wife 
were " we," — were constrained to send the bulk of our 
luggage on to Dunedin by steamer, as it was impossible to 
carry overland more than one or two leather bags, and that 
it was long before we regained our boxes. As in Australia, 
so in New Zealand, locomotion is effected chiefly by mieans 
of coasting steamers. The boat in which we had come from 
Melbourne to The Bluff, would pass in its usual course up 
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the eastern coast, touching at Port Chalmers, the port for 
Dunedin ; at Lyttelton, the port for Christchurch ; at Wel- 
lington, the capital, which Hes at the extreme southern point 
of the Northern Island, through Cook^s Strait which divides 
the two islands to Nelson, and down the western coast of 
the Middle Island to Greymouth and Hokatika, and from 
that place back to Melbourne. This is done every fort- 
night, and in the alternate weeks another steamer takes the 
reverse course, reaching Hokatika direct from Melbourne, 
making its way round to The Bluffs, and returning thence to 
its home at Melbourne. There are also smaller boats plying 
occasionally from port to port, — and in this way the New 
Zealanders travel from one province to another : but of all 
the conveyances with which I have had dealings, these New 
Zealand steamboats are the most regularly irregular and 
heart-breaking. If a would-be traveller should be informed 
that steamboats would start from a certain port to another, 
one on the ist and another on the 15th of the month, his 
safest calculation would probably be to make his arrange- 
ments for the 8th. Of course travelling by sea cannot be 
made as certain as that by land, — and equally of course 
boats which depend for their maintenance chiefly on freight 
must be dependent *on the incidents to which freight is 
liable. I make no complaint ; — not even on the score that 
I never could be at any place at the same time with my 
clothes. I used to be unhappy, but accepted my misfor- 
tunes as a part of the necessity of the position. But it is 
right to say that travelling in New Zealand was uncom- 
fortable. . We could not carry our portmanteaus overland, 
and therefore trusted them to the steamers with copious 
addresses, with many injunctions to persons who naturally 
were not quite so strongly interested in the matter as we 
were ourselves. After a long and painful separation we and 
our luggage did come together again ; but there was much 
of intermediate suffering. A hero, but nothing short of a 
hero, might perhaps sit down comfortably to dinner with 
the full-dressed aristocracy of a newly visited city in a blue 
shirt and an old grey shooting jacket. 

I will endeavour to say no more on a subject whlcb. ^X 
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the time occupied too many of my thoughts. With great 
misgivings as to the weather, but with high hopes, we 
started from Invercargill for Lake Wakatip. Our first day's 
journey was by coach, which was tolerably successful, 
though fatiguing. A Swede drove us who owned the coach, 
and kept an inn half-way, at which we got a very good 
dinner. He was married to a half-caste Maori woman, — 
and I made a note that the mixture of the breed on the 
female side seemed to be favourable to cookery. A better 
boiled turkey and plum-pudding were never put upon a 
table. I did not like the Swede himself so well, as I enter- 
tained a suspicion that he made us pay double fare, as 
strangers to the country. I fancy that this practice is pre- 
valent in Otago generally, which is a canny province, colo- 
nised by the Scotch, given to thrift, and prosperous accord- 
ingly. Indeed it was impossible not to remember the 
story of George HI., who, when charged a guinea by some 
innkeeper for a boiled egg, suggested with gentle sarcasm 
that eggs were probably scarce in that part of the country. 
" No, your Majesty ; — but kings are." Travelling strangers 
are scarce in Otago, especially in winter, — and therefore it 
answers better to make something of the bird in the hand 
than to allure birds out of the bush by reasonable charges. 
For the present, perhaps, the practice may be prudent ; but 
as the scenery of the country is both lovely and magnificent, 
as it has had bestowed upon it by nature all those attrac- 
tions which make Switzerland the holiday playground of 
Europe, and as it is near enough to the growing cities of 
Australia to ofier the same allurements to them, it. may soon 
be well for the innkeepers up the country to consider whether 
it may not answer their purpose to establish some fixed rate 
of charges, and to look to what may be got from the public 
generally rather than to the individual victim of the moment. 
Again I make no complaint. It is better for the traveller 
to pay high prices for poor accommodation than to find 
none at all. In New Zealand the prices are no doubt very 
much higher than in Australia generally ; — in Otago they 
are perhaps double the Australian prices ; and in Australia 
they by no means startle the traveller by their lowness. 
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The first night we stayed at a squatter's house, and I soon 
learned that the battle between the squatter and the free- 
selecter, of which I had heard so much in the Australian 
colonies, was being waged with the same internecine fury in 
New Zealand. Indeed the New Zealand bitterness almost 
exceeded that of New South Wales, — though I did not hear 
the complaint, so common in New South Wales, that the free- 
selecters were all cattle-stealers. The complaint made here 
was that the government, in dealing with the land, had con- 
tinually favoured the free-selecter at the expense of the 
squatter, — who having been the pioneer in taking up the 
land, deserved all good things from the country of his adop- 
tion. The squatter's claim is in the main correct. He has 
deserved good things, — and has generally got them. In all 
these colonies, — in New Zealand as well as New South 
Wales and Victoria, — the squatter is the aristocrat of the 
country. In wealth, position, and general influence he 
stands first. There are no doubt points as to which the 
squatters have been unjustly used, — matters as to which the 
legislature have endeavoured to clip their wings at the ex- 
pense of real justice. But they have been too strong for the 
legislature, have driven coaches and horses through colonial 
acts of parliament, have answered injustice by illegal pro- 
ceeding, and have as a rule held their own and perhaps 
something more. I soon found that in this respect the con- 
dition of New Zealand was very similar to that of the 
Australian cplonies. The gentleman who accompanied us 
was the government land-commissioner of the province, 
and, as regarded private life, was hand and glove with our 
host; — but the difference of their position gave me an 
opportunity of hearing the land question discussed as it 
regarded that province. I perceived that the New Zealand 
squatter regarded himself as a thrice-shorn lamb, but was 
looked upon by anti-squatters as a very wolf. 

Lake Wakatip is about seventy miles from Invercargill, 
the road to it being fairly good, — for a " bush " road. The 
name must be taken in a colonial sense. There was hardly 
a tree to be seen throughout the journey, but the word has 
made its way over from Australia, and the traveller when K^ 
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is out of the town is in the bush. A country road which 
is merely formed and not metalled is a bush road, though it 
pass across an open plain, or up a treeless valley. We 
passed up such a valley, broad, with mountains on each 
side of us, some of which were snow-capped. We crossed 
various rivers, — or more probably the same river at various 
points. About noon on the second day we reached the 
lake at a place called Kingstown, and found a steamer 
ready to carry us twenty-four miles up it to Queenstown, on 
the other side. Steamers ply regularly on the lake, summer 
and winter, and afford the only means of locomotion in the 
neighbourhood. But no sooner were we on board than the 
rain began to fall as it does only when the heavens are quite 
in earnest. And it was very, very cold. We could feel 
that the scenery around us was fine, that the sides of the 
lake were precipitous, and the mountain-tops sharp and 
grand, and the water blue ; but it soon became impossible 
to see anything. We huddled down into a little cabin, and 
endeavoured to console ourselves with the reflection that, 
though all its beauties were hidden from our sight, we were 
in truth steaming across the most beautiful of the New 
Zealand lakes. They who cannot find some such consola- 
tion from their imagination for external sufferings had better 
stay at home. At any rate they had better not come to 
New Zealand in winter. 

Queenstown is probably the biggest and most prosperous 
of the Otago gold-field towns. The greater portion of the 
province is divided into different gold-fields, which are 
being worked with more or less success. The process at 
present is chiefly that of alluvial washing, which always goes 
before quartz-crushing. I had visited so many Australian 
gold-fields that I determined not to devote myself to similar 
inspection in New Zealand ; — and as I have written much 
about Australian gold, I will say but little as to that of New 
Zealand. I found, however, that a miner's wages in New 
Zealand were considerably higher than those in Australia, 
averaging as much as los. a day for eight hours' work, and 
running sometimes as high as ^4 a week. I was assured 
that the miners, at any rate in Otago, do not themselves 
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embark in speculation so constantly as do their brethren at 
Sandhurst and Ballaarat Surface gold-seeking, the work of 
washing the dirt extracted from gullies and river-beds, is of 
course carried out by the speculation of the seekers and 
washers themselves ; and at this a man may earn nothing 
for three weeks and 20s, or ;£2o* in the fourth week. In 
this work speculation is of course a necessity to the worker. 
But the men employed on deep sinking at weekly wages are 
not so commonly given to gambling as they are in Australia. 
The opportunities for doing so are probably not so readily 
afforded to them. But if they do not gamble so much, they, 
drink more. 

Queaistown on Lake Wakatip is a town of about 2,000 in- 
habitants, — looking, as is the case with all these towns, as 
though it were intended for more than double that number. 
It is built close down upon the water, and is surrounded by 
mountains. — on all of which the snow was lying. There 
are many towns so placed in Switzerland, and on the Italian 
lakes, — which in position this New Zealand mining borough 
much more closely resembles than anything at honfe ; but 
the houses, and something in the fashion of the streets, the 
outside uses and bearings of the place declare it to be 
unmistakably English. The great drawback to New Zea- 
land,— or I should more properly say to persons travelling 
in New Zealand, — comes from the feeling that after crossing 
the world and journeying over so many thousand miles, you 
have not at all succeeded in getting away from England. 
When you have arrived there you are, as it were, next door 
to your own house, and yet you have a two months' barrier 
between yourself and your home. 

A steamer from Queenstown generally runs up to the top 
of the lake one day, returning the next, making the journey 
once or twice a week ; but the good-natured captain, who, 
I believe, was also the owner of the boat, on being asked, 
at once consented to take us up and down in one day. 
The distance is about thirty-six miles, making the entire 
length of the lake about sixty miles. It was a bright clear 
cold day, with the temperature at freezing-point from morn- 
ing to evening. There were two ladies in the party foe 
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whom cloaks and opossum rugs were very necessary. I 
myself spent a great part of the day within the genial in- 
fluence of the funnel. But I enjoyed it greatly. I do not 
know that lake scenery can be finer than that of the upper 
ten miles of Wakatip ; — ^although doubtless it can be very . 
much prettier. The mountains for the most part are bare, 
and steep. Here and there only are they wooded down to 
the water's edge,— and so much is the timber in request for 
fuel and building, that what there is of it close to the water 
will quickly disappear. As the steamer gradually winds 
round into the upper reach, which runs almost directly 
north and south, one set of peaks after another comes into 
view. They are sharp and broken, making the hill-tops 
look like a vast saw with irregular gaps in it. Perhaps no 
shape of mountain-top is more picturesque than this. The 
summits are nearly as high as those of Switzerland, that of 
Mount Earnshaw at the head of the lake being 9,165 feet 
above sea-level. The mountains themselves, however, do 
not loqjc to be so big as the Alps. There is no one peak 
which strikes one as does the Matterhom, no one head like 
the head of Mount Blanc ; — no one mountain which seems 
to be quite so much of a mountain as the Yungfrau. But 
the effect of the sun shining on the line of peaks was equal 
to an)rthing I had seen elsewhere. 

The whole district around is, or rather will be in coming 
days, a country known for its magnificent scenery. Among 
the mountains there are vast glaciers, — ^but the means of 
reaching them are not yet at the command of ordinary tra- 
vellers. To the south-west of Lake Wakatip, and nearer 
the coast, are Lake Teanau and the Manipori Lake, of the 
beauty of which I was told very much. The woods come 
down to the water's edge, and in summer all is green and 
sweet, secluded and soft. To the north-east is Wannika 
Lake, running into the province of Canterbury, in sight of 
which stands Mount Cook, over 13,000 feet high. About 
forty miles to the north-west of Wakatip Martin's Bay may 
be reached, on the western coast, at which place when I was 
in Otago a few settlers were struggling to make a home. I 
was assured that unless the government would do somethiog 
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for them, — would make them a road across to the lake, or 
send occasionally a ship to them with provisions, the place 
must be abandoned. Down the coast, south from Martin's 
Bay, there is a series of so-called sounds, which are said to 
resemble closely the Norway Fiords. They are very numerous, 
and are at present desolate, without inhabitants, and almost 
unknown. The late Governor of the colony visited them in 
the spring of 1852 in H.M.S. "Clio," and I publish in an 
appendix (No. i) his account of the voyage. Dr. Hector, 
whose words Sir George Bowen quotes, is curator of the 
Wellington Museum, and a fellow of the Royal Society. 
This part of New Zealand is so little known, ,and is at the 
same time so remarkable for that wild landscape beauty 
which during the last fifty years Englishmen have gone over 
the world to find, that it may be well to let some English 
tourists know where they may discover new fields for pic- 
turesque travelling and Alpine climbing. At present these 
lakes and fiords are difficult to reach, — and New Zealand is 
very far from London. But that very difficulty will to many 
enhance the charm, — and from year to year the distance, as 
computed by time, will become less and less. It may be as 
well to remind travellers that the EngHsh winter, — or perhaps 
the English spring as late as March or April, — is the time of 
year in which the scenery of New Zealand should be ex- 
plored. I was there in the New Zealand winter, and could 
not reach the sounds on the coast or the lakes either to the 
north-east or south-west of Lake Wakatip. 

From Queenstown we journeyed overland to Dunedin, the 
capital of Otago, and the journey is one which to me will 
ever be memorable. It is generally performed in three days. 
It took us six,— during the first five of which we travelled in 
a buggy with a pair of tired horses. Our average daily 
distance was about twenty-five miles, our pace about three 
miles an hour, and the cost of travelling about 3^*. 6//. a 
mile. When I think of the road which we traversed I feel 
that the pace was good, and the price reasonable. But the 
tedium was great, and the inns at which we stopped were 
not delightful. The scenery, however, was grand almost 
throughout the journey. We came down the course first of 
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one river and then another, crossing them now and again 
by means of double punts, which are fastened to ropes and 
carried over by the eflfect of the stream, — as is done on 
different bridgeless rivers in Italy. We journeyed on from 
one gold-field town to another, finding the people always in 
a state of prosperity. Ordinary labour throughout the country 
receives 5^. or 6^. a day, — or 4s, with rations. The little 
towns seemed to be well to do, all having banks and numerous 
hotels. The life is rough ; but is plenteous and comfortable. 
Things are ugly to European eyes, but are neither poor nor 
squalid. There have been three successive styles of archi- 
tecture in these towns, indicating different periods. The first 
is the canvas style, — in which men live in tents. That had 
passed away from the Otago gold-fields before our arrival. 
The second is the corrugated-iron period, and that style was 
flourishing at the time of our visit. The third is the wooden 
period, beyond which no advance has yet been here made 
in many of the New Zealand towns. Comigated iron does 
not make picturesque houses. Probably my readers all 
know the thin fluted material of which I speak, drawn out 
so fine that it can be cut like cloth with a pair of shears. 
It is very portable ; very easily shaped ; capable of quick 
construction; and it keeps out the rain. It is, however, 
subject to drawbacks. The rooms formed of it of course 
are small, and every word uttered in the house can be hes\xd 
throughout it, as throughout a shed put up without divisions. 
And yet the owners and frequenters of these iron domiciles 
seem never to be aware of the fact. As I lay in bed in one 
of these metal inns on the road, I was constrained to hear 
the private conversation of my host and hostess who had 
retired for the night. " So this is Mr. Anthony Trollope," 
said the host. The hostess assented, but I could gather 
clearly from her voice that she was thinking much more of 
her back hair than of her visitor. '* Well," said the host, 

" he must be a fool to come travelling in this country 

in such weather as this." Perhaps, after all, the host was 
aware of the peculiarity of his house, and thought it well 
that I should know his opinion. He could not have spoken 
any words with which at that moment I should have been 
more prone to agree. 
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On the fifth day, — the worst of all, for the snow fell in- 
cessantly, the wretched horses could not drag us through 
the mud, so that I and the gentleman with me were forced 
to walk, and the twelve miles which we accomplished took 
us five hours, — we reached the town of Tuapika, whence we 
were assured there would run a well-appointed coach to Dune- 
din. Tuapika is otherwise called Lawrence, — and it may be 
as well here to remark that in this part of New Zealand all 
towns have two names. The colonists give one, — sometimes, 
as in the case of Tuapika, taking that of the natives, — ^and 
the government gives another. We had come through 
Dunstan alias Clyde, through Teeviot alias Roxburgh, 
through Beaumont which had some other name which I have 
forgotten, and at last reached Tuapika alias Lawrence. The 
rivers and districts have been served in the same way, and 
as the different names are used miscellaneously, the difficulty 
which travellers always feel as to new localities is consider- 
ably enhanced. At Tuapika we found an excellent inn, 
and a very good dinner. In spite of the weather I went 
roimd the town, and visited the Athenaeum or reading-room. 
In all these towns there are libraries, and the books are 
strongly bound and well thumbed. Carlyle, Macaulay, and 
Dickens are certainly better known to small communities in 
New Zealand than they are to similar congregations of men 
and women at home. I should have liked Tuapika had it 
not snowed so bitterly on me when 1 was there. 

On the following day we got on board the well-appointed 
coach at six in the morning. It certainly was a well- 
appointed coach, and was driven by as good a coachman as 
ever sat upon a box; but the first stage, which took us 
altogether six hours, was not memorable for good fortune. 
There was a lower new road and an upper old road. The 
former was supposed to be impracticable because of the last 
night's snow, and the man decided on taking the hills. As 
far as I could see we were traversing a mountain-side with- 
out any track ; but there was a track, for on a sudden, as 
we turned a corner, we found ourselves in a cutting, and we 
found also that the cutting was blocked with snow. The 
coach could not be turned, and the horses had plunged in 
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SO far that we could with difficulty extricate them from the 
traces and pole-straps. The driver, however, decided on 
going on. Shovels were procured, and for two hours we all 
worked up to our hips in snow, and did at last get the coach 
through the cutting. But it was not practicable to drive the 
horses down the hill we had ascended, and we therefore 
took them out and brought it down by hand, — an operation 
which at any rate kept us warm. We had hardly settled 
into our seats after diis performance, before one of the 
wheelers slipped into a miner's water-run, and pulled the 
other horse under the pole atop of him. The under horse 
was, as it were, packed into the gully and buried, with his 
brother over him, like a tombstone. So we went to work 
again with the shovels, and dug out first one animal and 
then the other. We were wet through, and therefore a 
good deal the worse for our task, but the horses did not seem 
to mind it. At last we reached the town of Tokomairiro, 
alias Milton, where comforts of all kinds awaited us. In 
the first place there was a made road into Dunedin, and a 
well-horsed coach to take us. We had descended below 
the level on which the snows were lying. My wife found a 
kind hostess who took her to a fire and comforted her with 
dry stockings, and I got some dinner and brandy-and- 
water. About eight in the evening we reached Dunedin, 
alive, in fair spirits, — but very tired, and more ready than 
ever to agree with that up-country innkeeper who had 
thought but little of the wisdom of one who had come 
travelling by winter in Otago.- 



CHAPTER IV, 

OTAGO. — ^DUNEDIN, 

It must be understood that New Zealand has a double form 
of government, resembling in some of its features that of the 
United States. There is a great federal congress in the 
United States which concerns itself with the affairs of the 
whole empire, and there is also in each State a separate 
smaller legislature, which is nevertheless a legislature com- 
plete in all its functions, making laws for its own State. So 
in New 2^aland, there is the General Assembly, which sits 
at Wellington, and is endowed with all those parliamentary 
powers which belong to the parliaments in the Australian 
colonies, and there is also a Provincial Council in each 
province, which manages the revenue of the province, sells 
the land of the province, and within certain limits makes 
laws for the province. And as in each of the United States 
there is a governor elected by the people, so in each of the 
provinces of New Zealand there is a corresponding officer 
called the superintendent. And this superintendent has his 
own cabinet, — ^his own set of responsible advisers, — as the 
governor of the colony has his cabinet, who of course sit in 
the General Assembly. There are at present eight pro- 
vinces in New Zealand, four in the Northern and four in the 
Middle Island, — ^and there is also in the Middle Island the 
county of Westland, which has also a quasi-provincial estab- 
lishment The provinces are Otago, Canterbury, Nelson, 
Marlborough, with the county of Westland in the Middle 
Island, — Wellington, Taranaki, Hawkes Bay, and Auckland 
in the North Island. There are therefore eight separate 
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governments, and a half-government, under the general 
government. On the ist of January, 1872, the total popu- 
lation of New Zealand was estimated at 267,000 in round 
numbers, so that the average population of these separately 
governed states is not above 30,000 each. But in truth the 
population of three of the provinces, Taranaki and Hawkes 
Bay, in the Northern Island, and Marlborough, in the 
Middle Island, is below 10,000 each. And yet in these, as 
in the others, there is a separate paid legislature, and 
separate paid officials. In the United States no territory 
has been held entitled to be proclaimed a State till it has 
gathered together for itself a population of 100,000 souls, 
and the average population of the States is about 100,000 
each. The stranger in New Zealand is certainly tempted to 
think that this copying of State government has been prema- 
ture, if not in itself unnecessary. 

There can hardly be a doubt, I think, that New Zealand 
is over-governed, over-legislated for, over-provided with 
officials, and overburdened with national debt. That it will 
have strength to struggle through with all the weight im- 
posed upon it is not improbable. It has a magnificent 
climate^ rich mineral gifts, good soil, — and among its people 
a resolution to succeed which is in itself equal to half a 
battle won. It is from this elasticity of pride on the part of 
the New Zealanders themselves that these burdens have 
sprung. " Don't tell us that 5,000 human beings are not 
enough to justify a separate legislature, cabinet, govern- 
ment, and the rest of it. If the things be good in them- 
selves we will have them, let the cost be what it may. We 
are not afraid of expense ! " It is thus they seem to speak 
of themselves and their affairs ; and so the thing is done. 
And certainly there has hitherto been no ruin, no collapse, 
no crying out for external assistance, although the costliness 
has been very great. 

The superintendent of each province may sit in the 
General Assembly if he be returned by any constituency. 
When I was in New Zealand, all the eight superintendents 
were in the Assembly, and one of them was in the cabinet. 
From this it follows that the General Assembly and the 
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Provincial Assemblies never sit at the same time. The 
session of the General Assembly may last for about three 
months. It is considered that those of the Provincial 
Assemblies should complete their work in about six weeks. 
As the General Assembly was sitting when I was in New 
2^aland, I saw none of those Provincial Assemblies at work. 

Otago is the most populous, and I believe I may add the 
richest, province in New Zealand, and its capital, Dunedin, 
is its largest city. According to the census of 187 1 the 
population of the province was 69,491, being something 
above a fourth of that of the whole colony. Dunedin con- 
tains about 21,000 people. The settlement at Dunedin 
was founded on 28th of March, 1848, when a small band 
of Scotch emigrants, under Captain Cargill, first landed, 
and pitched their tents on the present site of the town. 
The rise, both of the province and of the town, has been 
very quick, having been greatly accelerated by the rushes 
after gold made from the various Australian colonies. It 
seems that from the first finding of gold in New Zealand, 
the gold-fields there have exceeded in popularity those of 
Australia. The higher rate of miners' wages would seem to 
justify this, were it not rather the result than the cause. I 
found that New Zealand still enjoyed much of the charm of 
novelty in reference to other pursuits as well as that of gold. 
The wool-growers, graziers, agriculturists, and miners of the 
younger colony were, I will not say, envied by Australians 
generally, but regarded as having had almost unfair advan- 
tages bestowed upon them. The climate has had much to 
do in producing this happy condition. It is, certainly, an 
undoubted fact that during the last ten years there has been 
a considerable re-emigration from the Australian colonies to 
New Zealand. 

Dunedin is a remarkably handsome town, — and when its 
age is considered, a town which may be said to be remark- 
able in every way. The main street has no look of newness 
about it. The houses are well built, and the public build- 
ings, banks, and churches are large, commodious, and oma^ 
mental. It strikes a visitor as absurd that there should be 
six capitals in New Zealand, a country which forty years 
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ago was still cursed with cannibalism ; — but it strikes him as 
forcibly with wonder that it should so quickly have pos- 
sessed itself of many of the best fruits of civilisation. This 
prosperity has come, I think, less from any special wisdom 
on the part of those who endeavoured to establish New 
Zealand colonies on this or another scheme than from the 
fact that in New 2^ealand British energies have found a 
country excellently well adapted for their development In 
regard to Otago and Dunedin, it was the intention of the 
founders, or at any rate of those who instigated the founders, 
to establish an especially Presbyterian settlement. Doubt- 
less many Scotch families did come out to it, and Scotch 
names are predominant. The Scotch have always been 
among the best, — or perhaps the very best, — colonisers that- 
the world has produced. But Otago is by no means now- 
an exclusively Presbyterian province, nor is Dunedin an 
exclusively Presbyterian city. In the now united provinces 
of Otago and Southland the Presbyterians are less than half 
the population. As to Dunediif we have heard lately more 
of its desire to have a Church of England bishop of its own 
than of any other propensity. And -it is going to have a 
bishop, — I may say has got one, though when I was there 
the prelate had not yet arrived. A former bishop did. 
indeed come out, — but he was not approved of, and was 
returned, having never been installed. It is marvellous to 
me that the Australian and New Zealand sees can find Eng- 
lish clergymen to go out to them. The pay is small, — 
generally not exceeding ;^5oo a year. That bishops do 
not become bishops for money we are all prepared to admit 
But the power also is very limited, the patronage almost 
none at all, and the snubbing to which they are subjected 
is excessive. It seemed to me that this latter process was 
exacerbated by the small remnant of baronial rank which is 
left to them. The colonial bishop is still called, my lord ; 
— and of course wears an apron, — and lawn sleeves when 
he is in church. But there is a growing determination that 
the clergyman of one Church shall have no higher rank 
than those of another, — and that a Church of England 
bishop, therefore, shall have no special social position in his 
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colony. At present this feeling is less strong in New Zea- 
land than in Australia, and is to a certain degree restrained 
by the quiet, unproclaimed action of colonial governors, 
who like these bishops, and do what in them lies to pre- 
serve the rank. But the operation of the colonist's mind, 
even when he belongs to the Church of England, works in 
the other direction. I shall no doubt be told that bishops 
do not undertake their duties with any view to the places 
that may be assigned to them in walking out of rooms, — 
as to patronage, or even to power. But we know that 
authority cannot be maintained without its outward appen- 
dages, and that clerical authority has needed them quite as 
much as civil or military authority. Dunedin did not like 
the first bishop chosen for the see, because he was supposed 
to have lent his countenance to some High Church cere- 
monials. He was, therefore, sent back again. The salary 
offered is small, and as yet uncertain. No house, or 
" palace," is i^tovided. I was told that it was considered 
indispensable that the new bishop should be a member of 
Oxford or Cambridge, a gentleman distinguished for piety 
and eloquence, — and a man of fortune. " Upon my word 
I think you are very exigeant," I said to my informant. 
He answered me by assunng me that they had now got 
all that they asked. The colonial sees always do find 
bishops. There are six at present in New Zealand, — 
with a population about half as great as that of Manchester, 
of which not more than two-fifths belong to the Church of 
England. 

The Provincial Council was not sitting, but I was shown 
the chamber in which it is held. The members sit, like 
Siamese twins, in great arm-chairs, which are joined together, 
two-and-two, like semi-detached villas. I was specially 
struck by what I cannot but call the hyper-excellence of 
the room. There has been, in most of the New Zealand 
provinces, a determination that the Provincial Assembly 
shall be a real parliament, with a Speaker and Speaker's 
chair, reporters' galleries, strangers' galleries, a bar of the 
house, cross benches, library, smoking-room, and a " Bel- 
lamy," — as the parliament refreshment-rooms are all called, 
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in remembrance of the old days of the House of Commons 
at home. The architecture, furniture, and general apparel 
of these Houses, — such of them as I saw, — struck me as 
being almost grander than was necessary. The gentlemen 
as they sit are very much more comfortable than are the 
members in our own House at home, and are much better 
lodged than are the legislators in the States of the American 
Union. The Congress of Massachusetts sits in a building 
which has indeed an imposing exterior, but the chamber 
itself inspires less awe than does that of Otago. 

In one respect the New Zealand legislatures have pre- 
ferred American customs to those which they left at home. 
They are paid for the performance of their legislative work. 
The pay of a member of the Provincial Council in Otago 
used to be ;^i a day. It is now 19^. ii^//. When this 
information was first given to me, I own that I disbelieved 
my informant, attributing to him an intention to hoax a 
stranger. But I was assured that it was so. And it was 
arranged in this way. The legislature, bent on economy, 
reduced the salaries of various provincial officers, and with 
that high-mind edness for which all legislative chambers in 
free countries should be conspicuous, reduced their own 
allowances from 2 or. to 12^. a day. But, on trial, it was 
found that the work could not be done for the money. The 
Otago gentlemen who came fi-om a distance, could not exist 
in Dunedin on 12^. a day, — which, if it be considered that a 
member of parliament should be paid at all, is surely very low 
in a country in which a journeyman carpenter gets as much. 
A proposition, however, to raise the sum again to 20s, was 
lost by a small majority. The rules of the House did not 
permit the same proposition to be again brought before it in 
the same session, and therefore in another notice the nearest 
sum to it was named, — and carried. The moderation of the 
members was shown in the fact that a fraction under, and not 
a fraction over, the original stipend, was at last found to satisfy 
the feeling of the House. I think that in Otago a more general 
respect would be felt for its legislature if the gentlemen 
sitting in it altogether repudiated the receipt of the small 
sum, perhaps j£s^ P^^ annum, which is paid for their services. 
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The chief products of Otago are gold and wool; — but 
agricultural pursuits are extending themselves in all parts of 
the province. The number of free-selecters, or " cockatoos," 
is increasing, and by their increase declare their own pros- 
perity. Individually, they almost all complain of their lot, — 
saying that the growth of their com is precarious, and its 
sale when grown eflfected at so poor a price as not to pay for 
the labour of producing it. The farmers are in debt to the 
banks, and their lands are not unfrequently sold under mort- 
gage. But such complaints are general all the world over. 
No man is contented unless he can make a fortune, — and 
no man is contented when he has made a fortune. The 
squatters, the miners, ^e cockatoo farmers, and the labourers 
working for him, all say the same thing. They regret that 
they ever left England. It is a mistake to suppose that the 
colony is a blessed place. Argyleshire, or even County 
Galway, is much better than Otago. But in Otago all men 
live plenteously. Want is not known. If a man fails as a 
free-selecter, he still lives plenteously as a labourer. I will 
quote a few words from a printed despatch respecting Otago, 
sent home by Sir George Bowen, the Governor of the colony, 
in 1871 — "After the lapse of only twenty-three years'* — 
from the first settlement of the province, — " I find from 
official statistics that the population of the province of 
Otago approaches nearly to 70,000, that the public revenue, 
ordinary and territorial, actually raised thereon exceeds 
;;^5 20,000; that the number of acres farmed is above a 
million; that the number of horses exceeds 20,000; of 
homed cattle, 110,000 ; and of sheep, 4,000,000. The pror 
gress achieved in all the other elements of material pros- 
perity is equally remarkable ; while the provincial council has 
made noble provision for primary, secondary, and indusr 
trial schools; for hospitals and benevolent asylums; for 
athenseums and schools of art ; and for the new university 
which is to be opened at Dunedin in next year." I found 
this to be all true. The schools, hospitals, reading rooms^ 
and university, were all there, and all in useful operation :— 
so that life in the province may be said to be a happy life, 
and one in which men and women mav and do have food to 
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eat, and clothes to wear, books to read, and education to 
enable them to read the books. 

The province is now — (1873) — twenty -four years old, and 
has 70,000 inhabitants, and above four million sheep. Poor 
Western Australia is forty-five years old, and, with a territory 
so large, that an Otago could be taken from one of its 
comers without being missed, it has only 25,000 inhabi- 
tants, and less than one million sheep, — sheep being more 
decidedly the staple of Western Australia than of Otago. 
I do not know that British colonists have ever succeeded 
more quickly or more thoroughly than they have in Otago. 
They have had a good climate, good soil, and mineral 
wealth ; and they have not had convicts, nor has the land 
been wasted by great grants. In founding Western Aus- 
tralia but little attention was paid either to climate or soil ; — 
land was given away in huge quantities, and convicts were 
introduced to remedy the evils, and to supply the want of 
labour which that system of granting lands produced. And 
in Western Australia gold has not been found. I know no 
two offshoots from Great Britain which show a greater 
contrast. 

Otago possessed no railways in 1872, — but a whole sys- 
tem of railways was in preparation, — partly as yet only on 
paper, and partly in the hands of working contractors. This 
system, indeed, is one intended to pass through the entire 
middle island, and to be carried out in conjunction with an 
equally extended system in the northern island. For, where 
public works are concerned, millions are spoken of in New 
Zealand with a reckless audacity that staggers an economical 
Englishman. Debt does not frighten a New Zealand Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Legislation in New Zealand takes 
a pride in asserting that every New Zealander bears on his 
own shoulders a greater debt than do any other people in 
the world. Telegraphic wires run everywhere in Otago, and 
before long railways in the low countries will be almost as 
common. As it was we determined to travel by coach into 
the next province of Canterbury, — finding that the boats 
were uncertain, and that the coach ran three times a week 
from Dunedin to Christchurch. The coach takes three days^ 
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travelling about sixty miles a day, and stopping during the 
night We were told that the journey was harassing and 
tedious, but it would not be so harassing and tedious as that 
we had already made ; — and then, by this route, we should 
see the country. 

Leaving Dunedin, we rose up a long wooded hill, with a 
view to our right over the land-locked arm of the sea down 
to Port Chalmers, which is the port for Dunedin. It was a 
most lovely drive. The scenery of the whole country round 
Dunedin is beautiful, and this is the most beautiful scene of 
it all. After a drive of about sixteen miles we breakfasted 
at a place called Waikouaite, at which we found the landlord 
firing guns up the chimney to put out the fire. In spite of 
this little confusion, we were excellently provided, — getting 
a much better coach breakfast than used to be common in 
England. I may now say a few words on the disagreeable 
nature of New Zealand names. Wai is the most customary 
prefix to the names of places, and signifies water. When 
divided in this manner, from what follows, it would seem to 
form a very simple addition ; — but in truth it makes the word 
complex, difficult to catch, and almost impossible to be 
remembered. There are no less than twenty-eight post- 
towns beginning with Wai, and of course the post-towns are 
but few in comparison with the less important places. In 
the north island Nga, or Ngate, is the prefix which the 
reader most frequently meets in records of the early days of 
New Zealand. It signifies son, and corresponds with the 
Scotch Mac and the Irish O. In Dr. Thompson's history 
of New Zealand he recapitulates no less than forty-five sub- 
divisions of one tribe, the names of forty of which begin with 
Ngate. The sound, however, has not found favour with the 
colonists, and has been dropped in the names which they 
have adopted. From Waikouaite the coach goes on to 
Palmerston, — ^which sounds more familiarly to English ears. 
As far as this place, a distance of about thirty-five miles, the 
road is as good as any in England ; — ^but then there comes a 
change, and thence on to the bounds of the province the 
road was very bad indeed. The first night's rest was, for 
the coach, at a small town called Oamaru, and for us at a 
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squatter's house four miles further on. This we reached at 
nine p.m., and left the next morning at six a.m.; — hours at 
which in fully civilized countries one does not expect a 
stranger to entertain one; but we found our hostess 
expecting us at dinner, and in the morning she got up and 
gave us our breakfast. Twelve miles of as miserable a road 
as ever I travelled brought us to the Waitangi river, which is 
the boundary of the province. It was a piercingly cold 
morning, and we felt aggrieved greatly when we found that 
we had to leave the coach and get into a boat But the 
dimensions of our own hardships lessened themselves to our 
imagination when we found that two of the boatmen de- 
scended into the river, and pushed the boat for half a mile 
up the stream. During a part of the way three men were in 
the water, and yet the boat hardly seemed to move. For 
this service we were charged 2s, a, piece, which sum was 
not included in the coach fare. Pitying the men because of 
their suiOferings, I gave them something over " to drink." It 
was taken, but taken without thanks, and with evident dis- 
pleasure, and handed over with the ferry money to the 
employer. In New Zealand, and in some much lesser 
degree in Australia also, you may ask any man, or any 
number of men to drink, without running the slightest risk 
of displeasing them ; but the offer of money is considered to 
be offensive. The drinking must be done at the bar of a 
public house ; — and the money must be paid to the publican, 
and not to your friend who drinks. Even servants will 
refuse money offered to them. A poor girl whom I had in- 
jured, knocking down into the mud the line on which all her 
clothes were drying, though she was in tears at the nuisance 
of having to wash them again, refused the money that I 
offered her, saying that though she was only a poor Irish 
girl without a friend in the world, she was not so mean as 
that. Another girl told my wife, in perfectly friendly con- 
fidence, that she did not think that she ought to take money. 
It is odd that so excellent a lesson should be learned so 
Quickly. The pity is that in the course of years it will 
c|pubtless be unlearned. 
'^There are many such rivers as the Waitangi running into 
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the sea on the eastern coast of New Zealand, very dangerous 
in crossing, and the cause of many accidents. We were 
then in the depth of winter, and they are not then full. It 
is after the winter rains, and after the snows, when the 
mountains give up their load of waters, that the streams 
become full, and the banks overflow. In the spring the 
coaches often cannot pass, and are occasionally washed away 
bodily when the attempt is made. At other rivers besides 
the Waitangi there is a custodian, who is in some degree 
responsible for the safety of travellers, and who seems always 
to charge 2s. a head, whether he preside over a ferry with 
boat and boatmen, or simply over a ford, across which he 
rides on horseback showing the way. 

When across the Waitangi, we found ourselves in the great 
Church-of-England province of Canterbury. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOHN ROBERT GODLEY. 

From Otago we went north into the province of Canter- 
bury, — a name which was selected for a then undetermined 
part of New Zealand about twenty-five years ago. As far as 
I can ascertain the Canterbury Association, so called, was 
first started in 1848 ; but the idea of such a settlement, to 
be established in some part of New Zealand, had existed for 
a considerable time before that date. Mr. Gibbon Wake- 
field, in a letter to Mr. John Abel Smith, dated 30th No- 
vember, 1847, says, "We adhere to the old plan of a settle- 
ment to consist of 300,000 acres, with right of pasturage 
attached, to be purchased fi^om the Company for 10s. per 
acre, or ;£" 150,000. The place to be, if possible, the valley 
of Ruamahanga, near Wellington, which is delineated in the 
illustrations of my son's book." Wellington, however, is in 
the northern island, and the Province of Canterbury is in 
the middle island. The settlement was to be made in strict 
connection with the Church of England, and was to be a 
model colony. Without a doubt the aspirations which pro- 
duced first the idea and then the thing were nobly philan- 
thropic. Many colonising reformers, among whom were 
such men as Mr. Adderley, Mr. Aglionby, Mr. J. A. Smith, 
Lord Lyttelton, and Sir John Simeon, were strongly of 
opinion that British men and women seeking a home in the 
new lands which their country possessed were not put in 
the way off effecting their purpose happily by the operations 
of the Colonial Office. The old belief which had created 
llie New Zealand Association, still remained. There was 
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the same desire to establish a colony with which our 
Colonial Office should have little or nothing to do. There 
existed a feeling that something great might be done for a 
small portion of the British race, by establishing a settle- 
ment on an entirely new footing, in which the best of every- 
thing English should be retained, English habits of life, 
English principles, English local government, English 
freedom^ and above all the Church of England. And there 
existed also a feeling that the interference, bureaucracy, 
and incapacity of the Colonial Office in Downing Street had 
up to that time debarred our existing colonies, such as 
Canada, New South Wales, and Van Diemen*s Land, from 
the enjoyment of these blessings. I can hardly but fail in 
expressing at the same time, and with equal strength, my 
admiration for the spirit in which these gentlemen worked, 
and my conviction that they were wrong both in their con- 
demnation of the Colonial Office and in their theory as to 
the construction of a settlement in which colonists should 
live a blessed life after some special fashion to be fixed by 
them. The scheme had all the merits and all the faults 
which have attended the fabrication of Utopias, since the 
benevolence of men has taken that direction. But it has 
to be acknowledged that they did succeed in creating a 
prosperous settlement, — though the success has not been of 
the nature which they anticipated. Many of their aspira- 
tions have been realised, — especially that of so-called re- 
sponsible local government ; but the local government has 
come, not specially to Canterbury, but to Canterbury as a 
part of New Zealand ; and not especially to New Zealand, 
but to New Zealand as one of those thoroughly British de- 
pendencies of the mother country which have gradually 
acquired for themselves the power of parliamentary self- 
government. 

The two names which are most prominent in the history of 
the Canterbury settlement are those of John Robert Godley 
and Edward Gibbon Wakefield. I put that of Godley first 
because in truth it was his heart and courage which founded 
the settlement rather than the head of the man who first 
formed the plan. Mr. Wakefield had been a colcycwal 
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reformer of an early date, who had for many years devoted 
himself to preparing schemes of colonization, and who in 
the prosecution of his schemes had fallen very foul indeed 
of the office in Downing Street. Mr. Wakefield had been 
perhaps the author, certainly one of the authors, of the 
plan by which South Australia was originated. His scheme 
had been by no means fully carried out, and he had con- 
ceived great enmity against the officials of the Colonial 
Office who had not sympathized with his ideas as to the 
settlement of a colony without any other control from home 
than that which might be necessary to make it a part of the 
British empire in reference to foreign affairs. In February, 
1849, ^^ brought out a book on the art of colonizing, which 
professes to be a correspondence between himself and an 
English statesman, in which he propounds his scheme. 
But by far the greater part of the book is devoted to 
exposing what he believed to have been tht evil policy of 
Great Britain to her colonies, and especially to the virulent 
abuse of one special minister for the colonies, — namely, the 
present Earl Grey. Clever as that work is, I can hardly 
imagine that it could convince any reader. To me it is one 
of those books which from first to last creates in my mind a 
feeling of antagonism to the writer on account of its special 
pleading, its injustice, and its egotism. He says himself, in 
one of his published letters, that the book is " awfully per- 
sonal to Lord Grey," and in another letter to Mr. Rintoul, 
the editor of the " Spectator,'* " You are sure to think the 
preliminary matter, — the statement of the subject, and the 
personalities, and the egotism, — far too long." After read- 
ing Mr. Wakefield's book and his letters I cannot think him 
to have been a good guide for a young colony ; — but un- 
doubtedly he did hit upon certain truths, the first and chief 
of which was the inexpediency of bestowing grants of land 
on colonists, and the wisdom of selling the public lands at a 
certain fixed price. In addition to this he saw that the 
future prosperity of the thoroughly British colonies would 
render selt-govemment on their part essential. But I 
imagine that all who gave their minds to the subject saw 
this also, — differing from Mr. Wakefield only as to the mode 
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in which the concessions should be granted, and the date 
from which they should commence. It was a part of his 
theory that a colony, — or set of colonists, — should go out 
with a full constitution in the pocket of some leading 
colonist, which should be granted by the Crown, — as a 
power of ruling was granted by the Crown in former days to 
Lord Baltimore in reference to Maryland, and to Mr, Penn 
in reference to Pennsylvania. In this present work I 
should probably only annoy my readers were I to attempt 
to show that in the time of Mr. Penn, and still less in the 
time of Lord Baltimore, the Crown had no power to bestow 
that superintendence on its colonies which it possessed from 
the first settlements in Australia, and down to the settle- 
ment of New Zealand, and to show also that the constitu- 
tion of those colonies which were founded under direct 
superintendence from home, has been much happier than 
that of the early American colonies established without this 
superintendence. Such an argument would certainly be 
beyond my scope. But I can hardly give the short descrip- 
tion of the settlement of Canterbury which is necessary for 
my purpose, without stating my impression of Mr. Wake- 
field's views on colonization. He was an eager, hard- 
working, clever man, very energetic in his purposes, — but 
who, in all his colonizing work, seems to have thought more 
of his own schemes than of the happiness of the colonists 
whom he proposed to send to their future homes, — and who 
was quite as anxious to rule his colonists from home by 
laws made by himself as was ever a Secretary of State in 
Downing Street. 

It was his influence, however, that worked upon Mr. 
Godley, and induced that gentleman to become the real 
leader of a special band of colonists to New Zealand. Mr. 
Godley, whom I remember as a boy at school thoroughly 
respected by all his schoolfellows, seems early in Hfe to 
have been taught by the Tractarian movement at Oxford 
that the rehgion of a community should be its most impor- 
tant consideration. He was a religious man himself, and 
his men were friends whose thoughts about religion were 
serious, and whose convictions were sincere. His letters to 
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his friend Mr. Adderley have been published, — or at an 
rate printed and circulated ; and no volume of correspond 
ence ever fell into my hands which left upon my mind s 
higher impression of the purity, piety, philanthropy, truth, 
and high-minded thoughtfulness of the writer. They are 
written with all the elegance which education gives, and all 
the abandon which the privacy of loving friendship pro- 
duces. I fear that they are only known among his friends. 
It appears that Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Godley came to- 
gether in 1847, when Godley's thoughts had been turned 
towards colonization by the state of the Irish during the 
famine. He was an Irishman belonging to one of the 
poorest counties in Ireland, and ideas as to a happier home 
for his countrymen were thrust upon him by the tragedies 
of the famine and the pestilence which followed it. But 
with those ideas were others which sprang from his devotion 
to the Church which he loved, and of these Gibbon 
Wakefield took advantage. Mr. Wakefield was ever at work 
seeking for colonists who would act under his impulses, and 
who would do credit to his theories by their education, cha- 
racter, and social position. For him I doubt whether the 
Church of England had any special charms. He had been 
instrumental in founding a colony in South Australia, of 
which, according to his friends, it should have been one 
leading feature, one governing principle, that there should 
be no ascendant Church. He had assisted in establishing 
a Scotch, and therefore a Presbyterian, colony in Otago, — 
in regard to which it was his intention that the Presby- 
terians should have complete ascendancy. It is rumoured 
of him in New Zealand that at one time he had set his 
mind on the formation of an Anglo-Jewish settlement, a 
community which should be subject to the British Crown, 
but in which the Jews should govern themselves after their 
own laws. It is told how he propounded this to a wealthy 
Jew in New Zealand. " What ; — no Christians ! " said the 
Jew. " None at all," said Mr. Wakefield ; " not a Chris- 
tian ; — why should not Jews have a happy home to them- 
selves as well as others ?" But the Jew dissented. " I do 
not see how Jews shall thrive without Christians to make 
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money by," said the wise Jew ; — ^and that scheme fell to the 
ground. 

There is no reason why the same man should not propose 
a Church of England colony, a Presbyterian colony, a 
Jewish colony, and a no-Church colony, and should not be 
equally anxious for each, — as a minister for education may be 
zealous both for sectarian and undenominational schools. 
No blame attaches to a man for so wide a sympathy. But 
the wide sympathy is not compatible with strenuous advo- 
cacy of a peculiar doctrine. The anxiety of Mr. Wakefield 
was more in regard to his scheme than to the Church. 
When in the course of his letters we find him struggling to 
get first one man as a bishop for his colony, and then 
another, trying to overcome one man's scruples, and then 
loud in praise of another of whom we are aware that he 
could only have heard the name the day before, we feel 
that he had caught, or was trying to catch, an obedient 
s)rmpathizer with his plans, and a colonist who would prove 
himself to be a Wakefieldite rather than a staunch ecclesias- 
tical supporter. In every word that he wrote and spoke, 
and in every act, he was fighting the Colonial Office at 
home for colonial influences, not propagating either one 
church or another. With Godley it was very different. He 
brought to the joint work strong religious convictions and a 
warm philanthropy. It was in his heart to be one of the 
means by which a country might be built up in which men 
should live religious lives in peace and plenty, — and with 
this view he was ready to devote himself to the cause either 
at home or in the colony. But he allowed himself to be 
imbued with his fellow labourer's especial views, and was 
for a time as hotly in favour of a colonial government, 
carried on by the Canterbury Association at home in lieu 
of one administered from Downing Street, as was Mr. Wake- 
field himself. 

And it must be admitted that many others shared these 
views, including those whose names were mentioned at the 
beginning of this chapter. The idea seemed then to pre- 
vail, as it has at all times prevailed with regard to one or 
another of our public departments, that the maD entrusted 
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with power was of all men the least capable of exercising 
that power with wisdom, and the least likely to exercise it 
with fidelity. The barque of the British empire has upon 
the whole been steered with success,— and yet the man at 
the helm is always being denounced as blind, and feeble, 
and foolish. No sooner is a leading man advanced to high 
place than in the minds of many of us he is already con- 
demned for undertaking a task which it must be manifestly 
the duty of some man to perform. In regard to the colonies 
this was much more strongly the case twenty-five years ago 
than it is at present, as twenty-five years ago the question 
of constitutional government in the colonies was not settled 
as it is now. I will not say that the battle for colonial 
parliamentary governments was being fought, because I do 
not admit that there was an enemy with whom to fight. 
Before parliaments could be established it was necessary 
that there should be a distinct assurance that they were 
desired, and before they could sit and act, some proof that 
there were men to sit in them. I think that the future 
writer of the history of the Australian colonies will acknow- 
ledge that representative government was given to each 
colony at any rate as quickly as the circumstances de- 
manded. With reference to the proposed Canterbury 
settlement, and to the Canterbury Association by which it 
was produced, it was desired that perfect powers of self- 
government should be bestowed upon it at once, and that 
it should start, not as a part of New Zealand, but as a thing 
separate, standing alone, ruling itself. This the govern- 
ment of the day would not allow, — and Canterbury now 
exists as one province of the colony which we call New 
Zealand, and has never held the position in which Mr. 
Wakefield was anxious to launch it upon the waters. 

Mr. Godley had intended to work for the Association at 
home, — at any rate to remain at that work longer than he 
did ; but in 1849 his health failed him. His chest was 
weak, his lungs in danger, and his friends recommended 
that he should leave England for a while. Though the 
eldest son of a man of property in Ireland, he was himself 
poor, and therefore some payment for the work of his life 
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was necessary to him. In these circumstances he under- 
took to proceed to New Zealand as the salaried officer of 
the Canterbury Association, — not as a colonist himself in 
the usual acceptation of the term, not as one bent on 
making a new career and a fortune for himself and his 
children, but as an agent who should busy himself exclu- 
sively for the advantage of others. Bearing this in mind he 
never owned an acre in Canterbury. With this intention 
and these prospects before him he left Plymouth for New 
Zealand, in December, 1849. As he started he wrote to 
Mr. Gladstone a letter on the condition of the colonies 
generally, which I venture to reprint in an appendix 
(App. No. 2), as it gives a fair sample of the man*s mind, 
and shows the intensity of his patriotism and the noble 
eagerness of his convictions. There is not much in that 
letter with which I agree. I have no fear that the British 
empire will be broken up through the discontent of her 
children. I think that the colonies should remain attached 
to England or be separated from them, not with reference 
to England's prestige or glory, — but as such continued 
adherence, or such separation, may be best for the hap- 
piness and prosperity of the colonists. If the colonies 
were separated on friendly terms they would, I think, by 
no means be rendered less available than at present for 
British immigration. I think that the writer's fears were 
groundless, — and that the anticipation of shipwreck felt by 
the colonial reformers of that day arose from an imperfect 
study of the subject. But not the less is the letter the ' 
genuine production of an ardent and most philanthropic 
man, who was grandly anxious for the welfare of others. 

In truth that which can be done for a new country by 
government is very little, — very little indeed, for a new 
colony colonized from Great Britain. Englishmen are so 
accustomed to be free, have had so little experience of 
thraldom, that on settling themselves down On new lands 
they proceed in truth to govern themselves, let the forms 
of government be what they may. In the establishment of 
convict colonies, — of penal settlements as they have been 
better called, — of course it is not so. In them it has been 
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necessary to adapt the life and habits of the place to the 
requirements of a huge prison; and free men who have 
chosen to place themselves near to such prisons have of 
necessity been subject to police regulations. But with this 
exception our colonists have in fact governed themselves. 
They have at any rate been as free, — free to go and free to 
come, free to buy and free to sell, — free to marry and to 
give in marriage, — free to pray or to let it alone, — ^free to 
work and to eat, or to be idle and starve, as have ever been 
any people on the face of the earth. In their material con- 
dition very little change has been made by the substitution 
of parliamentary for home government, — so little that he 
who has not busied himself in politics has not felt the 
change. Of all the colonists who came with Godley to 
settle in Christchurch, few probably cared aught about the 
form of government which might be adopted, caring much, 
however, caring indeed all in all about the nature of the 
land on which they were to settle. They would trust to 
England for freedom with an unanxious faith ; — ^but as to 
the land and the crops which it could bear, as to their 
future meat and drink and shelter, there were doubt and 
fear enough, alternate hopes and doubts, — alternate fear and 
joy. "I am a little puzzled," says Mr. Godley, in one of 
his letters, " as to what ought to be done in political mat- 
ters. The people are thinking too much just now of 
getting on their land to care much about attending public 
demonstrations.*' No doubt they were. In the meantime 
Mr. Wakefield was earnest at home that the colony should 
be ruled by Wakefield, and not by Earl Grey or any other 
Secretary of State in Downing Street. 

On the nth April, 1850, the "Lady Nugent," in which 
Godley had sailed, came to anchor in Lyttelton Harbour, — 
or Port Cooper, as it was then called. The town of Lyt- 
telton now stands at the head of the harbour named after 
the nobleman without whose aid the Association could not 
have made its settlement. The two bold rocks which form 
the entrance are called Godley Head and Adderley Head. 
From that date till the time of his departure, nearly three 
years afterwards, Godley worked at his appointed task, and 
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no doubt did succeed in forming the settlement of which 
we used to speak as the Colony of the Canterbury Pilgrims. 
Land had been purchased from the Maoris by the New 
Zealand Company, and was repurchased from the New 
Zealand Company by the Canterbury Pilgrims. This land 
is that which we now know as the Canterbury Plains. Lyt- 
telton stands down upon a sea inlet, surrounded on every 
side by mountains, with hardly room around it to grow a 
few potatoes. On the other side of these are the plains 
which stretch thence to the range which forms the back- 
bone of the Middle Island. These inner hills must have 
been a sad affliction to the early comers, as their future 
farms and future city lay beyond them. Mr. Godley truly 
wrote word home that the track lay up the side " of what 
might fairly be called a mountain." I walked it, and found 
it to be a veritable mountain. Now not only has the city, 
Christchurch, been built on the other side, and the farms 
tilled, and the distant country stocked, but a railway has 
been made through the mountains from Christchurch to the 
sea-port, at the cost of ;£2 00,000, about a mile and a 
quarter in length. This tunnel was a gallant undertaking 
for so young a community. 

The community throve, — but it did not thrive by reliance 
on the theory on which it was founded. Godley soon 
found that the Association at home, with Mr. Wakefield at 
the back of it, was quite as bad as Downing Street. His 
complaints on this head are most amusing, as showing the 
difference which had been achieved in so short a time by 
experience between Utopian theory and practical reality. 
" I often think," he says to Mr. Adderley, " of the fun we 
should all have taken in old times out of the didactic dis- 
patches which are written to me, if they had emanated from 
Downing Street." Again, "So long as the practical 
management of Canterbury affairs is carried on at Adelphi 
Terrace," — the domicile of the Association, — we have no 
right to complain of the Colonial Office." Again, " I 
earnestly hope and firmly believe that we have now seen the 
last of colonizing associations. I long held with Wakefield 
that they were positively good; then I came to look on 
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them as lesser but necessary evils ; — now I am convinced 
that they do more harm than good." Again, " Wakefield 
out-Herods Herod in the outrageous virulence of his abuse ; 
tells me I am inconsistent, ungrateful, wild, furious, in- 
capable, worn-out, perverse, delirious, and winds up by 
advising me to retire into the country." This was the dear 
friend who had acceded with warmth to all Godley*s Church 
views, and had declared Godley to be absolutely essential 
to Canterbury, — as long as Godley had agreed with him ! 
The less colonists are meddled with by powers outside 
themselves the better they will thrive ; but meddling by 
responsible government officers is better at any rate than 
meddling from an Association. 

In his letters Godley says very little about the Church of 
England characteristic of the settlement. After a while a 
bishop was found who came out, but did not suit the place, 
and went back again. After that the present bishop. Dr. 
Harper, — who is now primate of New Zealand, accepted 
the see, which he has since administered with success. But 
there has been no strong Church of England peculiarity 
about the community. Dr. Harper's see, which is, I 
believe, coterminous with the province of Canterbury as it 
was before the Westland gold-fields were divided from it, 
contains a population of 62,158, of which 30,038 are 
claimed by the Church of England. The proportion is no 
doubt greater than in the Australian colonies or other parts 
of New Zealand. It would have been odd, indeed, had no 
results come from the efforts which were made to found a 
Church of England setdement. But the numbers show the 
impracticability in these days of dictating to any community 
the rehgious convictions by which it shall be guided. In a 
few years the very idea of Canterbury being specially the 
province of one denomination will be lost to the memory of 
the colonists themselves ; — unless indeed it be perpetuated 
by the huge record of their failure which the town of Christ- 
church contains. In the centre of it there is a large waste 
space in which ;£7,ooo have been buried in laying the 
foundations of a cathedral ; but there is not a single stone 
or a single brick above the level of the ground. The idea 
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of building the cathedral is now abandoned. It was a sad 
sight to me to look down upon the vain foundations.* 

Opposite the spot where the door would have been, 
stands a statue, by Woolner, of my old schoolfellow, — the 
great ornament of the city of Christchurch. Judging from 
portraits of the man, the likeness is excellent, though the 
artist never saw his subject. The statue itself, which was 
known to many Englishmen before it came out to New 
Zealand, is very noble. Among modem statues, I know no 
head that stands better on its shoulders. 

Godley came home to England, held office for some 
years in the Civil Service, and died on November 17th, 
1861, of the disease which had made his journey to New 
Zealand a necessity. Of a better or more earnest man I do 
not remember to have read the record. 

I cannot finish this short notice of one of those men, 
who with true energy and in a real spirit of philanthropy 
instituted the colony of Canterbury, without making some 
reference to another of the body, without whom Canterbury 
must have been a failure. This I may perhaps best do by 
quoting a passage from a speech made at Christchurch on 
Feb. 6th, 1868, at a breakfast given to Lord Lyttelton and 
Mr. Selfe, who were then visiting the colony with which 
their names are so intimately associated. Mr. T. E. Fitz- 
gerald, than whom no New Zealand colonist is better 
known, in proposing the health of their English guests, 
spoke as follows of Lord Lyttelton; — and spoke with 
accurate truth. 

" I well remember soon after I first joined the Canterbury Associa- 
tion, and when we were falling into all kinds of difl&culties, when we 
had no money to pay our agent's expenses in the colony, when bills 
were coming due and we had no funds to meet them, and when in fact 
there began to be every appearance of an awful failure — I well remem- 
ber, after a long conversation with Mr, Gibbon Wakefield, going down 
to consult Lord Lyttelton, and appearing before him suddenly at 
eleven o'clock at night at Brighton. The result was that his Lordship 
came up at once to London and took charge of the affairs of the 



• • Since this was written I have heard from New Zealand that there 
is a prospect that the building of the Cathedral will be recommenced. 
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Canterbmy Association ; and from that time, for a long time afterwards, 
laboured in those affairs as few men ever did labour in any public office. 
Without the smallest prospect of remuneration, he advanced thousand 
after thousand of pounds to keep the settlement going till the time 
should come when its own funds would be available. The very roads 
on which ■ some of you may have worked were made out c^ limds 
supplied out of the pockets of two or three members of the Canterbury 
Association, of whom Lord Lyttelton was the foremost. [Loud cheers.] 
It is a fact of which Canterbury may be justly proud — ^nay, without 
which none of us could dare to show our faces here to-day — that the 
debt thus incurred has been repaid ; but though the money has been 
repaid we can never fcn-get the feeling with which it was advanced, nor 
cease to remember how much we owe to the generous self-sacrificing 
spirit which carried the colony in safety throu^ the difficulties that 
beset the first year of its existence." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS. 

On crossing the Waitangi River in the manner I have 
described in the last chapter but one, we found ourselves in 
the province of Canterbury and among the people, — very 
few and far between for the first two miles of our journey, — 
who are still called the Canterbury Pilgrims. The precise 
spirit of the name will be easily understood. The founders 
of the colony, — for it was in truth a separate colony created 
with a distinct settlement of its own, — came out with the 
express idea of forming a religious community, and were 
thus enritled to be called pilgrims. The name of the chosen 
locality was assumed as having a special Church of England 
savour, and thus a happy old combination was revived, 
which from different causes sounded pleasantly in the ears 
of the educated men and women who had determined to 
make this part of New Zealand their future home. 

From the Waitangi to Christchurch, the capital of Canter- 
bury, was a journey of two days, through the towns of 
Waimoti and Timaru. The rivers here form the chief 
peculiarity of the country. They are very broad, having 
generally two, three, or more courses, which when flooded 
by rains or by melting snow form one rapid course. They 
are for the most part unbridged, and therefore at certain 
times impassable. Over one river with apparently endless 
different courses, called the Rangitata, we were preceded by 
a horseman, who for his services charged us 2S. a piece. 
Over another, the Rakaia, the first elements of a railway 
bridge had been constructed, and we were taken over on a 
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truck dragged by a horse who kept the bed of the river 
where it was dry or the water shallow, and ascended to the 
level of the frail-looking bridge where the stream was deep. 
The whole thing looked like sudden death, — but we reached 
the farther side of the Rakaia in safety, and were only 
charged 2S. a head for all that was done for us. It may be 
taken as a rule that rivers in Canterbury cost so much and 
no more. 

During our whole journey from the Waitaki to Christ- 
church, we were crossing the Canterbury Plains, — of the 
fertility of which so much has been heard in England. It 
is an uninteresting journey as far as scenery is concerned. 
To the left the great range of mountains which runs through- 
out the island was always in sight with its snow-capped 
peaks, — somewhat relieving the dulness of the plain ; — but 
they are not sufficiently near to create landscape beauty. 
To the right was the sea, often close at hand during the 
first day, but seldom visible. We passed on from one 
squatter's run to another, through vast paddocks containing 
perhaps 20,000 acres each, without a tree. The grass con- 
sisted of long coarse tussocks, — brown in colour, — with 
nothing of green prettiness to relieve the monotony. To 
the eye it certainly was not charming, but I had already 
learned enough of sheep to know that as a pastoral country 
it was good. I was told that it would carry two sheep to 
three acres. Any pastures that will 'do that on aboriginal 
grasses must be very good. 

I had thought that we should pass through more culti- 
vated ground than I saw on the road. Indeed I had ex- 
pected to find the Canterbury Plains one vast expanse of 
corn-bearing land. This is by no means the case. Owing 
to the course which the road takes the traveller sees little of 
agriculture, except in the neighbourhood of Timaru, till he 
reaches Selwyn, within a few miles of Christchurch. For 
this there are two apparent reasons. The land which has 
been purchased for tillage at a distance from Christchurch 
lies chiefly on the river beds, and has been taken up with 
reference to water frontages. It runs therefore in strips 
down from the mountains to the sea, and does not meet the 
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traveller's eyes. And, then, the squatters have found it 
worth their while to buy large tracts of land for pastoral 
purposes, — so as to keep free-selecters and farmers at a 
distance. The price of land under the Canterbury Associa- 
tion was at first ;£"3 per acre, — and at this rate the land 
round Christchurch was sold to. the first settlers, by those 
who bought it from the New Zealand Land Company on 
behalf of the Association. The price was then reduced to 
los. an acre, at which rate much of what was then considered 
the distant districts of the province was alienated to a few 
happy capitalists. But for some years past the prices for all 
land in the province had been ;^2 an acre. For ;^2 an 
acre any man who can pay the money down, may purchase 
as many sections as he desires containing twenty acres each; 
— ^and he may pick the sections as he pleases, buying a bit 
here and a bit there, — a practice which in Australia they call 
picking the eyes out of " the country," — and one which the 
framers of the land laws in the different Australian colonies 
have done their best to prevent. In Canterbury it is urged 
that at the higher price thus exacted for land, — 40s. an acre 
in lieu of 20s. or less, with ready money in lieu of deferred 
payments, — 'the colony can afford to welcome any pur- 
chasers, and that purchasers picking out the best land, and 
thus opening up the country, will soon be followed by others 
who will content themselves with the second best, — and so 
on. I have heard many lengthened arguments on both 
sides of the question, — with which I will not trouble my 
readers. Each colony may perhaps be fairly presumed to 
know what mode of sale will suit its own circumstances. In 
the excellence of its land Canterbury has been very happy ; 
and, as a consequence of that excellence, it is second in 
achieved success to no colony sent out from Great Britain. 

The majority of the land bought of late has been pur- 
chased by squatters, and not by farmers or free-selecters. 
In the year ended the 30th June, 1872, run-holders, — or 
squatters — bought 23,184 acres in the province, and other 
persons, who no doubt all purchased as farmers, bought 
17,807 acres. The figures are interesting as showing the 
progressive nature of pastoral pursuits in New Zealand. 

G 
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No squatter in New South Wales or Queensland can afifoid 
to pay 40s. an acre for land on which to run sheep, — nor 
even 2 ox. When he does pay the latter sum, it is done 
with the object of protecting lumself against the inroad (tf 
free-selecters, by the purchase of some special block, — so 
that by obtaining possession of that block, he may raise a 
barrier against his enemy. But in New Zealand the pur- 
chaser lays down artificial grasses, and in a few years is 
enabled to carry five, six, or seven sheep, instead of perhaps 
half a sheep, to an acre. In every province of New Zealand 
which I visited, — and I visited them all except Hawkes 
Bay, — I saw English grasses in profusion, and English- 
looking fields. In Australia English grasses have no doubt 
been introduced, but I have never seen the side of a moun- 
tain covered with them, as I have in New 2^aland. The 
cause of this is to be found in the climate. In New Zealand 
it seems that everything thrives which ever throve in Eng- 
land. The Southern, — or Middle, — Island is a second 
England, only with higher mountains, bigger lakes, and 
rougher shores. She has indeed gold instead of iron and 
coal,* and is in that respect much the poorer country of 
the two. 

The province of Canterbury already exports large quanti- 
ties of grain, assisting to feed all the other provinces of New 
Zealand, and occasionally exporting wheat to Victoria and 
to England. The ports from which it is sent are Lyttelton 
and Timani. The first object of a colony should be to 
grow wheat enough for itself, — if it be placed in a country 
capable of growing wheat. New Zealand in the year 187 1 
exported wheat and flour to the value of ;£^75,i76, — but 
imported to the value of ;£i 27,040, — showing a deficiency 
of ;^5i,i64. But the province of Canterbury, in regard to 
the production of wheat, holds her head high. Not only 
does she supply the greater portion of the bread-stuffs 
exported from New Zealand to other countries, but largely 

• There is coal in the Middle Island. In Otago they bum a kind of 
coal, by no means of a pleasant nature, which they call lignite. Coal 
has been found also in Nelson, but has not hitherto been profitably 
worked. 
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helps to supply her weaker sister provinces. In 1870 she 
supplied the other provinces with com and flour to the 
value of ;^i27,ooo, and in the first six months of 187 1 to 
the value of ;^59,8oo. 

Beginnings of railways, with railway rumours, railway 
prophecies, and railway fears, met us everywhere on our 
passage up the islands. It must always be remembered 
that these colonial railways are not private speculations as 
they are with us, but are constructed, — or to be constructed, 
— with money borrowed by the colony for the purpose. If 
it be calculated that the money can be borrowed at 5 per 
cent., and that the expected traffic will pay for^ the work- 
ing of the railway, — two positions which the advocates for 
the New Zealand railway system take for granted, — then the 
question is this : will the value of railway communication 
to the colony be worth the interest which the colony must 
pay for the money borrowed ? Any partisan could talk by 
the hour, — ^if given to talking, or write by the chapter, — if 
given to writing, either on one side or the other ; and first 
on one and then on the other. Facts can prove nothing in 
th^ matter, and speculation must carry the day either on 
that side or on this. That a national debt is a grievous 
burden to a young community is of course not to be denied. 
That railways running through a country, at present deficient 
in roads, will increase trade, and add greatly to the value of 
the land and to the value of the produce of the land, is 
equally manifest. Such a question in a community governed 
by free institutions, representative parliaments, and respon- 
sible ministers, at last becomes simply one of partisan 
politics. There will be the borrowing and spending side of 
the House, the members of which will be great in their 
oratory on behalf of progress, —and there will be the cau- 
tious side of the House, which would fain be just before it is 
generous, whose oratory will be equally great in denouncing 
the reckless audacity of the spendthrifts. The borrowing 
and spending side will generally have some great prophet of 
its own who can look far into futurity, who can see ample 
returns to the community for any amount of expenditure, 
who is himself fond of political power, and who can see at 
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any rate this, — that the great body of voters in the country, 
on whom he must depend for his power, are for the most 
part indifferent to future circumstances so long as money at 
the moment be spent in profusion. When I reached New 
Zealand Mr. Vogel was the great prophet of the hour, — ^and 
under his auspices money had been largely borrowed, and 
great contracts had been given for railways which are ulti- 
mately to run through the two islands from The Bluff up to 
Auckland and north of Auckland. Of Mr. Vogel and his 
fate, while I was in the colony, I shall have to say a few 
words when speaking of the parliament at Wellington ; but 
I have fouijd it impossible to touch the subject of railways 
in New Zealand without mentioning the name of a man* who 
I was assured by one party will hereafter be regarded as the 
great promoter of the success of his adopted country, — or, 
as I was assured by another party, be denounced as the 
cause of her ruin. 

At Selwyn we got upon one of these beginnings of rail- 
ways, which took us into Christchurch, a distance of twenty- 
three miles, through one of the richest districts of the settle- 
ment. Christchurch as a town is certainly not magnificent, 
but it is comfortable and thoroughly English. The houses 
are chiefly of wood, — as are also the greater number of the 
churches. The banks here, as elsewhere, luxuriate in stone. 
Throughout all these colonies I have grudged the grandeur 
of the banks, being reminded By every fine fagade of per- 
centages, commission, and charges for exchange. I believe 
that in Australia and New Zealand a man might melt his 
money down to nothing quicker than anywhere else, simply 
by transferring it from one place to another. I feel myself 
to be ill-natured in saying this, as personally I received great 
courtesy from bankers ; — but not the less did I find that the 
melting process was the practice. 

Christchurch as a city is certainly much less imposing 
than Dunedin. The population of the city is about 8,000, 
— that of the electoral districts of Christchurch is something 
over 1 2,000. The special religious tenets of the founders 
of the colony may be gathered perhaps more clearly firom 
the names of the streets than from any other characteristic 
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which a stranger will observe. They are all named after 
some Church of England bishopric, — and in the choosing of 
the special dioceses which were to be so honoured, there has 
certainly been no mean time-serving, no worship of the great 
ones of the Church. The Irish Church has been specially 
honoured, for there are Armagh Street, Tuam Street, and 
Cashel Street. There are also Gloucester Street, and Lich- 
field Street, and Hereford Street, and St. Asaph Street. But 
there is no York Street, or London Street, or Winchester 
Street. There is, however, an Antigua Street, a Barbadoes 
Street, and a Montreal Street ; and the chief street of all is 
Columbo Street. • 

I have already spoken of the failure of the Canterbury 
pilgrims in reference to the building of a cathedral. There 
is 3ie empty space, with all the foundations of a great church 
laid steadfast beneath the surface ; but it seemed to be the 
general opinion of the people that a set of public offices 
should be erected there instead of a cathedral. I could not 
but be melancholy as I learned that the honest, high-toned 
idea of the honest, high-toned founders of the colony would 
probably not be carried out ; but, perhaps, on that spot in 
the middle of the city, a set of public offices will be better 
than a cathedral. Public offices all the community will use. 
A cathedral will satisfy something less than one half of it ; — 
and will^eatly dissatisfy the other half. Such a church, by 
its site, by its magnificence, by the very zeal of those who 
are hot in its erection, proclaims ascendancy ; — and if there 
be one feeling more repugnant than any other to the genuine 
British colonist it is that of Church ascendancy. Many of 
the settlers have come away from their old homes in order 
that they may be rid of it. It savours to them of tyranny 
and priest-rule. They do not dislike the worship of the 
Church of England, — perhaps they prefer it on the whole 
to any other. Statistics show that it is still more popular 
than any other one form of worship in the colonies. But 
colonists as a body are averse to any assertion that one 
church is by its own merits deserving of higher outward 
honour than another. The name of a cathedral may be 
innocent enough, — but the builders of them in the coloaie& 
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should I think for the present make them large only in 
accordance with the wants of their flocks. In Christchurdi 
there is no doubt a disappointed feeling of ungratified 
ascendancy. 

Canterbury has a parliament of its own, as has Otago, — 
and in Christchurch there still exists a hope, as there does 
also in Dunedin, that a good time is coming in which the 
General Assembly may be moved south from favoured Wel- 
lington to its own halls, — if only for a time. I trust the 
colony will at any rate never make the mistake into whidi 
Canada once fell, of having a peripatetic parliament, an 
arrangement which makes \t necessary that all the appur- 
tenances of government, — secretaries, clerks, messengers, 
blue books, stationery, and red tape, — should be kept moving 
continually from one town to another. The hall in which 
the Provincial Council of Canterbury sits is spacious and 
very handsome, and I was told that it was built with a view 
to accommodate the Colonial House of Representatives. I 
was assured afterwards at Wellington that the question of 
such a journey southwards was still considered to be open. 
The hall in question is perhaps a little too highly coloured, 
but is certainly very fine. I was accompanied by a member 
of the Provincial Council, who admitted that it had one 
slight drawback. Those who spoke in it could not make 
themselves heard. I myself had no opportunity pf testing 
it, as the General Assembly was sitting at Wellington while 
I was in the colony, and the General Assembly and the Pro- 
vincial Councils never sit together. This hall forms part of 
a set of buildings erected for the management of the affairs 
of the province, which as a whole pleased me very much. 
It is partly of stone, and partly of wood, but is Gothic 
throughout, the woodwork being as graceful and as true to 
the design of the whole as the stone. It stands on the banks 
of the little river Avon, which meanders through the town, 
having a few willows on the bank, with a wooden footbridge. 
The buildings form a quadrangle, and look as though one 
of the smaller and prettier colleges had been transplanted 
thither bodily from the banks of the Cam. As I stood and 
looked at it I could not but think that some exiled member 
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of the university may some day have consoled himself with 
the same feeling. 

I found that allotments of land for building puqjoses 
within a mile or two of the town were worth from ^£^0 to 
j£iSo an acre. In all these towns the great proportion of 
comfortable villa residences to poor and squalid cottages is 
very striking. Indeed there are no poor or squalid cottages. 
All round Christchurch there are houses which in the neigh- 
bourhood of an English country town would denote an 
expenditure of ;£^5oo or ;£'6oo a year, and which here 
certainly cannot be maintained at a lesser rate. The one 
great complaint made by the ladies who occupy these 
houses, — the one sorrow indeed of the matrons of New 
Zealand, — arises from the dearth of maid-servants. Some- 
times no domestic servant can be had at all, for love or 
money, and the mistress of the house with her daughters, if 
she have any, is constrained to cook the dinner and make 
the beds. Sometimes a lass who knows nothing will consent 
to come into a house and be taught how to do house-work 
at the rate of ;^40 per annum, with a special proviso that 
she is to be allowed to go out two evenings a week to learn 
choral singing in the music-hall. By more tlian two or 
three ladies my sympathy was demanded on account of these 
sufferings, and I was asked whether a country must not be 
in a bad way in which the ordinary comfort of female attend- 
ance could not be had when it was wanted. Of course I 
S3nmpathized. It is hard upon a pretty young mother with 
three or four children that she should be left to do every- 
thing for herself. But I could not help suggesting that the 
young woman's view of the case was quite as important as 
the matron's, and that if it was a bad place for those who 
wanted to hire maid-servants, it must be a very good place 
for the girls who wanted to be hired. The maid-servant's 
side of the question is quite as important as the mistress's. 
The truth is, that in such a town as Christchurch a girl of 
twenty or twenty-three can earn from £$0 to ^£40 a year 
and a comfortable home, with no oppressively hard work ; 
and if she be well-conducted and of decent appearance she 
is sure to get a husband who can keep a house over her 
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head. For such persons New Zealand is a paradise. It is 
not only that they get so many more of the good things of 
the world than would ever come in their way in England, 
but that they stand relatively in so much higher a position 
in reference to the world around them. The very tone in 
which a maid-servant speaks to you in New Zealand, her 
quiet little joke, her familiar smile, her easy manner, tell you 
at once that the badge of servitude is not heavy on her. 
She takes your wages, and makes your bed, and hands your 
plate, — but she does not consider herself to be of an order 
of beings different from your order. Many who have been 
accustomed to be served all their life may not like this. If 
so they had better not live in New Zealand. But if we look 
at the matter from the maid-servanf s side we cannot fail to 
find that there is much comfort in it. 

I would advise no young lady to go out to any colony 
either to get a husband, or to be a governess, or to win her 
bread after any so-called ladylike fashion. She may suffer 
much before she can succeed, or may probably fail alto- 
gether. But any well-behaved young woman who now earns 
;£"i6 as a housemaid in England would find in New Zea- 
land a much happier home. 

I must say a word about the museum at Christchurch, 
though museums are things of which I am very ignorant I 
was taken to the museum by the curator, Dr. Haast, to see 
the skeletons of various moas, in the arrangement and recon- 
struction of which he is a great authority. There is a little 
world there of moas and kiwis, and a collection of large 
stones which the moas have swallowed, as other birds pick 
up gravel, to assist digestion, and of eggs which the kiwis 
have laid almost as big as themselves. Next to the Maoris, 
who are not as yet quite extinct, the moas, which are, must 
be regarded as the most wonderful productions of New Zea- 
land. They fed upon grass, with stones an inch in dia- 
meter to assist their digestion. They were twelve feet high, 
and seem at one time to have had the islands almost to 
themselves. In the museum are various clusters of their 
broken bones, — of bones which have been found broken ; 
md from these fractures Dr. Haast draws the conclusion 
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. that there were, before the Maoris, a race of moa-hunters, 
who regaled themselves with the marrow which was thus 
obtained. I do not express doubt of the correctness of his 
view. I never do doubt the facts which science proclaims 
to me. But I found men in New Zealand who would not 
believe in the moa-hunters. In the museum there is a 
portrait of Gibbon Wakefield and his dogs, portions of which 
are said to have been painted by Landseer. The statue of 
Godley is at a little distance outside, — and is as much supe- 
rior to the picture as the character and attributes of the man 
sculptured were greater than those of him who was painted. 

The appearance of the country round Christchurch is 
especially English. The land is divided into small English- 
looking fields, with English grasses, and English hedges. 
In regard to the hedges it may be well to remark that the 
gorse, which has been brought over from England and accli- 
matized, has taken so kindly to its new home that it bids 
fair to become a monstrous pest It spreads itself wide over 
the land and lanes, and unless periodically clipped claims 
the soil as its own. But each periodical clipping, with 
rural labour at 6s, a day, is a serious addition to the ex- 
pense of farming. 

Lyttelton is the port by which Christchurch imports and 
exports what it buys and what it produces ; and between 
Christchurch and Port Lyttelton there is a range of moun- 
tains so steep as almost to defy traffic When the first Can- 
terbury pilgrims landed at Port Lyttelton their courage for 
new adventure must almost have passed away from them, 
when they perceived that the settlers in the plain beyond 
the mountains would be divided by such a barrier from the 
sea. A road has indeed been made over the barrier, not so 
steep but what a horse may travel it, and round from the 
harbour there is a tedious navigation by the channel of the 
Heathcote River nearly up to Christchurch. But neither of 
these modes of transit suffice to put a town into comfortable 
communication with the sea. Consequently the Canter- 
bury folk determined to make a railway, and in doing so 
have carried a tunnel through the mountain, a distance of 
a mile and three-quarters, at an expense amounting to 
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;£'2 00,000. It was a great enterprise for so small a com- 
munity, and was absolutely essential to the well-being of 
Christchurch as a town. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the tunnel has doubled the value of the land Ijang. 
immediately on the inland side of the hills. Port Lyttelton 
itself is a very picturesque place, hemmed in on every side 
by hills, at the head of a narrow land-locked bay, with the 
mountains of Banks's Peninsula standing over it. 

I must say a word of the county of Westland before I 
have done with Canterbury, — of Westland and its capital, 
Hokatika, which till 1868 were comprised within the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. Hokatika is a thriving gold-town on 
the western coast, and is the centre of various gold-fields. 
When gold " broke out,'* as the phrase goes, on the westem 
side of the Middle Island, and when the rush to Hokatika, 
together with the export of gold from Hokatika, became a 
great matter, the pastoral and agricultural province of Can- 
terbury not caring to maintain an alliance with interests so 
different from those to which it was accustomed, severed 
itself from the gold-fields. Then the name of Westland 
was assumed, and Westland became, not exactly a province, 
but a county independent of any other province, with muni- 
cipal institutions of its own. Time did not admit of my 
crossing the island from Canterbury to the west coast, so 
that I saw none of the glories of Hokatika, — ^to my infinite 
regret. For though the district is famous for its gold, it is, 
if possible, more famous for its scenery. It lies under 
Mount Cook, the monarch of New Zealand mountains, less, 
but only less, in altitude than its brother monarch in Europe. 
I had heard much of the beauty of the road across the 
island, much of the scenery around Mount Cook and its 
glaciers, and I had determined to visit them. But Australia 
and New Zealand together cover a wide space, — and I 
was obliged to give up the west coast of the Middle Island. 
Of course to my dying day the conviction will haunt me 
that when in New Zealand I did not see the one. thing best 
worth seeing in the colony. 



CHAPTER VII. 

MARLBOROUGH AND NELSON. 

From Port Lyttelton we went by steamer to Wellington, the 
political capital of the colony, which is situated at the 
southern extremity of the Northern Island; but as we 
touched at Picton, in the province of Marlborough, and at 
Nelson, in the province of that name, on our journey from 
Wellington northwards to Auckland, and as these two pro- 
vinces are in the Middle Island, it may be well that I should 
take them first. I am entitled to say but little about them, 
as I did in fact but touch them. 

The journey from Wellington to Nelson, through Cook's 
Strait, which divides the two islands, is very picturesque, 
especially if the steamer take Picton in its course. The 
headlands and broken bays, with the rough steep mountains 
coming sheer down into the blue waters, the closeness of 
the land, and the narrowness of the passages, all tend to 
create a mysterious charm, which he who gazes at them 
finds himself unable to analyze. He feels tempted to land 
at every gully which runs up among the mountains and to 
investigate the strange wild world which must be beyond 
them. He knows, in truth, that there is nothing there, — 
that one brown hill would lead only to another, that there 
is no life among the hills, and that the very spots on which 
his eyes rest really contain whatever there may be of loveli- 
ness in the place. But though he knows this as fact, his 
imagination will not allow him to trust his knowledge. 
There is always present to him a vague longing to investigate 
the mysteries of the valleys, and to penetrate into the bosoms 
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of the distant hills. The sweetest charms of landscape are 
those of life ; — they consist of the anticipations of something 
beyond which never can be reached. I never felt this more 
strongly than when I was passing from one land-locked 
channel to another along the coast of Cook's Straits. 

We left Wellington during the night, and at six in the 
morning we were entering Tory Channel on the opposite 
island, so called from the name of the vessel in which Wake- 
field's first party of emigrants arrived. From thence we 
passed into Queen Charlotte's Sound, at the top of which is 
the little town of Picton, which till lately was the capital of 
the province of Marlborough. I believe it still considers 
itself to be so, but the Provincial Council, — the presence of 
which I presume to be the truest mark of a New Zealand 
capital, — has been removed to the other town which the 
province possesses, called Blenheim. Neither of these 
places has as yet a population of i,ooo inhabitants, and the 
whole province, by the census of 1871, possessed no more 
than 5,235 souls, and yet in i860, when the number was 
very much less, the people of the district found it essential 
to their well-being to separate themselves from the province 
of Nelson. The land in those parts, they said, was sold by 
the Nelson Council or the Nelson Executive, and the money 
forthcoming for the land was spent in Nelson, instead of 
being used to open up the very country which produced it. 
As to the expedience or inexpedience of the change, I have 
no opinion, — but it strikes an Englishman as strange that a 
scattered community of a few thousand persons spread 
among the mountains should require a separate government 
for themselves, — with a separate parliament, and all the 
attendant expenses. I could not, however, but remember 
how I had been myself convinced of the necessity of sepa- 
rating the Riverina from New South Wales, for the very 
reasons which caused the separation of Marlborough from 
Nelson, and I was disposed to think that the people of 
Marlborough may have been right. The population of the 
Riverina was indeed much larger, but one fails to see the 
exact limit at which a population may claim its right not 
to have its wealth consumed by a larger population at a 
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distance. Marlborough, however, carried its point, — and 
Picton became a capital, among New Zealand capitals, till 
further jealousy removed its honours to Blenheim. Small as 
Marlborough is in numbers, there is a smaller province, that 
of Taranaki, of which I shall speak by-and-by. 

At Picton I found the son of an English friend, who 
himself had been among the earliest of the New Zealand 
settlers, superintending the creation of a railway from thence 
to Blenheim, — a railway with^bout 700 people at each end 
of it, and which may perhaps benefit in some remote way an 
entire population of 2,000 or 3,000 ! The financial ministers 
of New Zealand have certainly been very brave. Navvies 
1 found had been brought out from England under contracts 
to work for a certain time at certain rates ; but, of course, 
these contracts were ignored by the men when they found, 
or thought that they had found, that they could do better 
for themselves by ignoring them. It is absolutely useless 
for any employer of labour to take labour out to the colonies 
for his own use, paying the expense of the transit. Un- 
willing services are of all services the dearest, and such 
services if they be kept at all are sure to be unwilling. 

Picton itself is a pretty, straggling, picturesque little town, 
lying, as do all these New Zealand ports, pressed in between 
the mountains and the sea. It is a strangely isolated place, 
with no road anywhere but to its rival Blenheim. Once a 
week firom Wellington, and once from Nelson, a steamer 
touches there, and thus it holds its communication with the 
world. How it lives I could not find out. The staple 
of the province is wool, and it owns over 600,0 co sheep, — 
about as many as all Western Australia possesses, — but 
Nelson is not the port at which the wool is shipped. That 
goes down to another bay near to Blenheim. It is hard to 
discover how such towns do live, as 700 persons can hardly 
make their bread by trading on each other ; and as they 
import their clothes, their brandy, their tobacco, and, I am 
sorry to say, their wheat also, they must produce something 
wherewith to purchase those good things. Whilst navvies 
are earning 6s, or 7^. a day by making a railway 1 can 
understand that trade should go on. The wages of the 
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men fall into the little town like manna from heaven. But 
such a fall of manna as that is apt to come to a speedy end. 
As far as outward appearances go, Picton seemed to be 
doing very well. There were good shops, and tidy houses, 
and pretty gardens, and a general look of sleepy, well-fed 
prosperity. In all these places the people are well fed and 
well clothed, whatever may be the sources from whence the 
food and raiment come. I may say also that Picton enjoys 
a beautiful climate, produces, all English fruits in rich 
abundance, is surrounded by fields deliciously green, and 
has for an immediate background some of the finest scenery 
in New Zealand. 

The great sight of the province of Marlborough is a hill 
a few miles behind Picton, which was the scene of the so- 
called Wairau massacre. This was not exactiy the begin- 
ning, but it was one of the beginnings of the rebellion of 
the Maoris against their English masters. The treaty of 
Waitangi, by which the Maoris professed subjection to the 
Crown of Great Britain and obedience to English laws, was 
made in 1840. In 1843 a party of English settlers, armed 
with proper magisterial authority, attempted to arrest two 
Maori chiefs, Rauparaha and Rangihaeta, who had inter- 
fered with the work of a surveyor who had been sent to 
survey the Wairau valley, on the plea that it had been pur- 
chased from the natives by the New Zealand Land Com- 
pany. The two Maori chieftains denied the purchase, and 
resisted the arrest. A fight ensued, in which thirteen 
settlers were killed and five wounded, and aften the fight 
Rauparaha murdered in cold blood nine other settlers 
whom he and his party had taken prisoners. But this was 
not all. After the massacre Rauparaha and Rangihaeta 
were not taken, and there arose a question, not only 
whether there was force enough in the country to appre- 
hend them, but whether they were subject to English writs. 
It will easily be understood how such doings as this would 
shake the prestige of their British masters in the minds of 
these New Zealand savages. " The Wairau conflict," says 
Dr. Thompson, " attracted the attention of Europe, and 
created interest in the minds of men who never thought 
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about colonies. It completely stopped emigration to New 
Zealand, called forth the sympathy of people in different 
parts of Great Britain ; and at Paris," — oh, unfortunate 
New Zealand ! — " at Paris a proposition was made to com- 
mence a subscription to enable the unfortunate settlers to 
return home," What a bathos of misery into which to fall ! 

This was the Wairau massacre, which, as I have said, 
was one of the commencements of the Maori war ; and the 
scene of the massacre, with the graves of those who fell, is 
but a few miles above Picton, and is shown with awe to 
such travellers as have been to visit the spot. I heard the 
tale, but did not visit the graves. 

From Picton we came back through Queen Charlotte's 
Sound, up Admiralty Bay, which is another of the wonderful 
land-locked harbours with which the coast is indented, and 
through the French pass, as it is called, on to Nelson. 
Admiralty Bay is not in fact an indentation of the land, but 
IS formed by D'Urville's Island, and the French pass is a 
very narrow channel, — made doubly interesting by a fatal 
rock in the very centre of it, — between the island and the 
main land. It is all very well now for steamers with charts 
and coal and all nautical appliances to thread their way in 
and out through these marvellously intricate passages ; but 
one is lost in wonder at the audacity of the men when one 
thinks of the work which such sailors as Tasman and Cook 
were called on to perform. 

Nelson is a settlement which has attracted much more 
attention at home than has been paid to Picton. Few parts 
of New Zealand, indeed, were oftener ipade the subject of 
conversation in England some years back than the settle- 
ment of Nelson. It has a bishop, too, of its own, — a 
sturdy clergyman of the right sort for such a position, who 
looks as though he had been created to manage the clergy 
of a colonial diocese, — a man who can put the collar on his 
own horse, or ride fifty miles at a stretch, or hold his own 
in any conflict either by word or hand. A colonial bishop 
should be hale, vigorous, young, and good-humoured, ready 
to preach, to laugh, or to knock a fellow down at any 
moment 
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Nelson was first settled by the New Zealand Land Com- 
pany. In 1 841 the company issued a prospectus for the 
Nelson settlement, encouraged to do so by the great avidity 
with which their purchases at Wellington and New Ply- 
mouth, in the Northern Island, had been re-purchased by 
intending emigrants from England. In September, 1841, 
the future Nelson settlers reached Wellington, and it seems 
that in spite of the choice of a name already made for the 
place of their destination, there was at first a doubt where 
they should be located. It was the heyday- of Wakefield's 
success, when he could still boast that he had purchased on 
behalf of the company a territory as large as Ireland, — 
when he may have looked forward to re-name New Zealand 
Wakefieldia, and almost have dreamed of future sovereignty. 
A brother of his, — who was afterwards murdered in the 
Wairau massacre of which I have just spoken, — led this 
Nelson expedition. Governor Hobson, who was then at. 
Wellington, wished to send the immigrants on north into 
Auckland. Some of the settlers themselves had already 
heard of the plains of which the Canterbury settlers after- 
wards became the owners, and desired to be taken thither. 
But the Wakefield interest at last prevailed, and Blind Bay, 
on which the town of Nelson now stands, was chosen for 
the settlement. It seems that these emigrants had bought 
land from the Company, though no one among them knew 
where was the land they had bought, — except that it was to 
be found somewhere in New Zealand. Lots of twenty acres 
each were sold at 30^". an acre, with a town lot added to 
each, — the site of the town not yet fixed. But of the 
money so paid none was intended to go, and I am not 
aware that any did go, into the pockets of any speculator. 
Half was to be applied to further emigration; two-sixths 
were to be applied to reimbursing the company, — which 
had made the original purchase from the natives with Jew's 
harps, gunpowder, and shaving-brushes, and had not provided 
itself with those articles or transported them to the Anti- 
podes for nothing : and the remaining sixth was to be, and 
was, expended in improving the condition of the settlers. 
It was applied to education, and created a still existing fund. 
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All this was very delightful. It was a system of co- 
operation established on the purest philanthropical motives. 
But there were difficulties. The purchased lands were to 
be distributed by lot. So many thousands of acres were to 
be divided by arbitrary lines, which on a map would give 
the necessary quantity to each settler; but these chess- 
board partitions would have placed many an astounded 
settler on the rough side of a barren mountain, and elevated 
others to the sublimity of snowy peaks. And then the 
Maoris, who seem to have been very courteous to the 
strangers, disputed the purchase. Dr. Thompson quotes 
the speech they made when they declined the cunning gifts 
of their visitors. " We welcome the white men,*' they said, 
"but decline their presents, lest they be construed into 
proofs that the land were fairly purchased." We may dis- 
credit the accuracy of argument, but we can well understand 
that the feeling indicated would exist and find expression in 
some language. However, they did admit a purchase, and 
made no opposition to the survey of a town site. 

The air was pleasant, the scene was beautiful around 
them, the harbour, though difficult of entrance, was secure, 
and though there was snow on the mountains close around 
them, there were sweet flowers on the plain, and good 
herbage. When subsequently, in 1843, a report was made 
to the government by the land commissioner who had been 
appointed to inquire for how much land the New Zealand 
Land Company had really given value to the natives, it was 
decided that at Nelson 151,000 acres had been fairly pur- 
chased, — and on that amount of territory, which would 
have been amply sufficient for their purposes had there 
been no beautiful but barren mountains, the settlers made 
themselves a home, and established Nelson, by no means 
the least important of the New Zealand provinces. 

But there was of course quarrelling with the natives, who 
did not understand the extent to which they were supposed 
to have alienated their lands. Coal and lime were found, 
and there was quarrelling about that. Then there was the 
Wairau massacre, — and the vain attempts to make the Maoris 
subject to English laws after a manner intelligible to them- 

H 
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selves. Certain words quoted by Dr. Thompson from a 
dispatch written about this time by Lord John Russell, show 
very plainly what have been the hopes and what the diffi- 
culties, — what at last the despair of European colonizers in 
reference to the savage tribes with which they have been 
brought in contact. " To rescue the natives of New Zealand 
from the calamities of which the approach of civilised men 
to barbarous tribes has hitherto been the almost universal 
herald, is a duty too sacred and important to be neglected, 
whatever may be the discouragements under which it may 
have been undertaken." Most true, thou honest and philan- 
thropic quondam prime minister and secretary of state ! It 
is this truth which is grinding the heart of us all as we deal 
with these peoples, either in buying their lands or making 
laws for them, or writing books about them. We would fain 
be just and also generous. But we must populate the land. 
That will be done at any rate. And if they who be just, 
and generous, and great, the Lord John Russells of the day, 
desist from all efforts in the matter, the thing will be done 
with infinite injustice and cruelty. By their interposition 
the injustice and cruelty are brought within certain limits, 
and do not absolutely appall us by their horrors. I do not 
know that we can hope for more. I doubt whether the 
statesman whom I have named ventured to hope for more 
when he penned that paragraph. We cannot be just to 
these native tribes, because our justice is not their justice. 
We cannot weigh goods with them, because we have no 
common standard. Very slowly we force our standards upon 
them ; but by the time that they have taken our laws and 
our weights and measures home to themselves, — they have 
perished out of the land and are gone. As lately as 1858 
the number of natives in the North Island was estimated at 
53,000. Fifteen years have since passed, and they are now 
under 40,000 in number. In the other islands they are all 
but extinct. 

Nelson is in the Middle Island, and the Maoris now there 
are altogether harmless. A few may be seen loafing about, 
smiling, apparently contented, and dying out after no very un- 
happy fashion. The settlement has no longer troubles of that 
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nature. Nor do I know that it has any troubles, — but those 
which may arise in the minds of individuals from slowness 
of progress. The town contains 6,000 people, and the pro- 
vince something over 22,000. I was told that the land was 
good, but light and worn out from continual cropping ; that 
nearly all the land in the province available for agriculture 
was sold ; that farming, or at any rate growing wheat, did 
not pay unless a man could get his work done by the in- 
mates of his own family.; — and that there was but slight 
material prosperity in the place. One or two men might 
be making fortunes, — but, for the rest, Nelson was a slow 
spot. There was no money there, and no enterprise. They 
did not even grow wheat enough for themselves, though they 
professed to be an agricultural community. There was 
certainly a sleepiness about the place when regarded with 
commercial eyes. 

But, though sleepy, it seemed to be happy. I was there 
about the beginning of September, — a winter month, — and 
nothing could be sweeter or more pleasant than the air. 
The summer heats are not great, and all English fruits, and 
grass, and shrubs grow at Nelson with more than English 
profusion. Every house was neat and pretty. The site is, 
I think, as lovely as that of any town I ever saw. Merely 
to breathe there, and #0 dream, and to look around was a 
delight. Nobody seemed to be either rich or poor, — to be 
either great or humble. They have their own Parliament 
House, and their own parliament, and manage themselves 
after a sleepy, fat, and plentiful rather than prosperous 
fashion, which is not without its advantages in the world. 
The children are generally well taught, — and certainly should 
be so, as there is nothing to pay for education. Every 
householder pays j£i per annum towards the school, and 
for every child between five and fifteen the parents pay 5J. 
a year, whether the child be at school or not. The pay- 
ments are made as a matter of course, and the children are 
educated. 

I was very much in love with Nelson during the few 
hours that I passed there ; but it is not the place to which 
I would send a young man to make a fortune. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

WELLINGTON AND THE CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. 

We went from Port Lyttelton by steamer to Wellington, 
passing on our way northwards the Kaikora mountains, 
which make the coast of the province of Marlborough mag- 
nificent. They are snow-clad, and of beautiful form, and to 
a member of the Alpine Club, would offer, I should think, 
irresistible temptation. The town of Wellington, now the 
capital of the colony, stands high up in a bay which was 
originally called Port Nicholson, and is still so named on 
the map. The site as seen from the sea is very lovely, as 
the town is surrounded by hills, and is open only to the 
water. It reminded me much of St. Thomas, — among the 
Virgin Islands ; but in appearance only. St. Thomas is one 
of the most unhealthy places frequented by man, whereas 
there is perhaps no spot more healthy than Wellington. It is, 
however, noted for being windy, and the character seems to be 
deserved. The to^Ti is built only of wood,* including even 
the Parliament House, which is a very spacious building, 
and the Government House, which is a handsome English 
mansion. This has been found to be necessary, as the 
locality is subject to earthquakes. In 1848, the town, which 
was then but a small thing, was nearly destroyed, and there 
have been slighter shocks since that time. In 1848, the 
panic was so great that it was considered for a time that it 

♦ Throughout all New Zealand, houses are generally built- of wood. 
In the whole colony there are 57,182 houses, including 2,402 tents used 
as houses. Of these 45,951 are built of wood, and only I|540 of stone 
or brick. 
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would be necessary to desert the place. From the position 
in which Wellington stands, and the manner in which it is 
surrounded by the sea on all sides but one, it is too closely 
hemmed in, and too destitute of land immediately around 
it, for extensive prosperity as a town. It contains something 
under 8,000 inhabitants, whereas the population both of the 
city of Auckland and of Dunedin, with their suburbs, is over 
20,000 each, and that of Christchurch is over 12,000. But 
it is a pleasant little town, and when the General Assembly 
is sitting, it is gay enough. Of course, it is subject to the 
condition of all cities which have been chosen as capitals, 
not on account of their commercial prosperity, but because 
they are centrally situated for political purposes. Washington 
is a very poor place when Congress is not there, and I 
imagine that life at Ottawa must be slow when the represen- 
tatives of the people are away from it. 

There are interesting spots around Wellington. Within 
two or three miles of the town there are the remains of a 
New Zealand forest, — than which no forest is more lovely. 
They are absolutely impervious, unless a way be cut through 
them, owing to the thick growth of the forest vines. They 
are green throughout the year, — not with a dull greyish 
green tint, such as that of the Australian gum, — but are 
bright with semi-tropical growth. The hills all round the 
town were a few years since covered with such forests, but 
there is now but little left of them. A botanical garden is 
in course of construction, which has great advantages in the 
lie of the lands and the shape of the surrounding hills. It 
is a pity perhaps j;hat it was not commenced before so much 
of the surrounding timber was taken away. I visited the 
valley of the Hutt, so named after that old coloniser, the 
late member for Gateshead, up which one of the new rail- 
ways is being formed, — with, I should think, questionable 
political economy, as there is water-carriage from Wellington 
up to the Hutt, and there may well be doubts whether the 
pastoral districts in the valleys beyond will afford traffic 
sufficient to pay for working the line. But it is the policy 
of New Zealand to spend money, and to look for that 
prosperity which is supposed to come from a generous 
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expenditure. And I was taken up to the Horokiwi valley, 
a beautiful glen, some forty miles out of the town. From 
the head of the valley, on the coach-road from Wellington 
to Wanganui and Taranaki, the traveller rises on to a range 
of hills from whence he looks down on to the eastern coast, 
and the river, and the island of Kapiti. The view here is 
very fine, and at the same time very interesting to those who 
concern themselves closely in the history of New Zealand 
and her troubles; — ^tor here it was that the great chief 
Rauparaha lived, and near to this spot, at Porirua, he was 
taken prisoner, not in warfare, but by stratagem. 

I cannot stop to tell the story of Rauparaha, with all its 
incidents, nor should I interest general readers were I to do 
so ; — but he was a representative man, perhaps more so than 
any other chieftain, — in the early days of our New Zealand 
troubles. It was he who instigated the resistance which 
led to the Wairau massacre on the southern side of Cook's 
Strait, — though the massacre itself was consummated by 
his companion in arms, Rangihaeta. After this he went 
across to the Northern Island, and lived either in the 
Island of Kapiti, or opposite to it, at Otaki, on the main- 
land. Then there arose a great question whether Raupa- 
raha should be taken and punished ; but there was a doubt 
whether he were not justified in what he did by Maori 
laws, and he was pardoned, — to the great indignation of 
many settlers. Then he was for a time our ally, in the war 
about the Hutt and Wanganui, in 1845 and 1846, — our ally, 
or pretended ally. He was a great man, and great in our 
councils, — though still hated by the settlets, — till evidence 
came that he was in alliance also with the Maoris who were 
fighting us under Rauparaha*s old friend, Rangihaeta ; and 
then he was surrounded in his tent, near the Horokiwi 
valley, and taken prisoner. This was in July, 1846. He 
was kept ten months on board a man-of-war, and after that, 
was allowed to live in dignified but secure seclusion from 
the world till 1848, when at his own request he was per- 
mitted to go home to Otaki. There he died in November, 
1849, — being then about eighty years of age. He had been 
a great cannibal, and had been a horrible scourge to the . 
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Maoris of the Middle Island, of whom he had devoured 
many. But he had a great reputation for wisdom, and 
managed, after all his troubles, both with Maoris and white 
men, to die in his bed at a fine old age. I had the pleasure 
of meeting his son at the Governor's table, and of playing 
battledore and shuttlecock with him in the Governor's hall. 
For this Rauparaha also is a great man among Maoris, and 
is very friendly with the white men. It is said of him, — the 
present man, — that he has killed men, but never eaten 
them ; — of his father, the hero of my little tale, that he had 
killed and eaten men, — and ne had no doubt eaten a great 
many ; but of his grandfather, that he had killed men, and 
eaten them, and had then himself been killed and eaten, 
like a true old Maori warrior, as he was ! 

At Horokiwi we dined and slept, and the Governor, whose 
guests we were, asked an old chieftain who was coming 
along the coast to dine with us. He was tattooed all over, 
\ip to his hair, and round almost to the nape of his neck, 
— ^and he wore a great chimney-pot hat about 15 inches 
high, as some men used to wear in London a quarter of a 
century ago. He was very careful with his hat, and ate his 
dinner solemnly, with excellent appetite. When asked his 
opinion about this and that other Maori chief, he shook his 
head in disgust. They were all bad men, and had had too 
much land awarded to them. He rode a wretched old 
horse, and said that he was going about for pleasure to 
spend a month among his friends. 

Of course it is known to all men that at present there are 
no imperial troops in New Zealand, and that it is not the 
intention of the British government to send troops there 
again. The subject is one on which many settlers in New 
Zealand still feel very keenly, — expressing, almost with 
indignation, their conviction that if England really cared 
about New Zealand, she would not leave the colony alto- 
gether unprotected, — ^would not at any rate begrudge a few 
companies of soldiers, the whole expense of which the colony 
would willingly pay. But then I found also another conviction 
to exist, which seemed to me to be hardly compatible with the 
one I have above stated. All the European successes in 
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the war, — say the colonists, — were achieved by colonial 
volunteers, and not by regular soldiers. The regulars were 
not fit for bush-fighting, and could not cope with the Maoris 
as men could do who had known them intimately. With- 
out meaning here to question the efficiency of the British 
army in New Zealand, I cannot but say that I agree with 
the latter opinion. I have no doubt at all but that the 
settlers themselves are strong enough and astute enough to 
keep down the Maoris, — and that their personal interest 
will be keen enough to induce them to do so. 

Two certainly adequate reasons have existed for the 
withdrawal of the British troops. I will first put forward 
that which probably operated most strongly in producing 
the decision of our ministers at home. When tibe Maori 
early wars began. New Zealand was governed from home, 
and all responsibility for her well-being attached to our 
Secretary of State. In 1852, between the little and the big 
war, a free constitution was given to the colony as to her 
European affairs, but all matters affecting the Maoris were 
still left in the hands of the imperial authorities. In that 
condition of circumstances we sent 10,000 soldiers to New 
Zealand, and paid for them about ;;^i 2,000,000. During 
the war the Statesmen in the colony complained of this 
divided government, and demanded that the management 
of Maori affairs should be given to them also. In this I 
think that they were distinctly right, as the " imperium in 
imperio " was unmanageable and dangerous. But it should 
have followed as a consequence in the minds of those who 
made the demand, that British troops could not be left in 
New Zealand at the disposal of a colonial parliament no 
more responsible to our parliament than is the Congress of 
the United States. An amalgamation of imperial and 
colonial authority was attempted in reference to our troops 
during the war, — with consequences so unfortunate and so 
absurd, with so many little jealousies, so much bickering, 
and so small a result, that now, — ^when it is all over, — he 
who attempts to review the past can only feel that the less 
said about the thing the better. The only excuse for re- 
ferring to it is to be found in the necessity of showing that 
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Great Britain has not behaved with that harshness to the 
colony of which she has been accused by Colonial Ministers 
of State. 

The second reason is to be found in the fact that British 
troops were not needed for the purpose of suppressing the 
latter Maori rebels. It was asked that one regiment should 
remain merely as a moral support ; — that they should not 
be asked to fight ; — that they should simply garrison towns 
and do that out-of-danger work in aid of the colonial 
soldiers, which in times of common peril has been often 
done by women in aid of their husbands and brothers ! We 
were to lend a regiment of our men, with perhaps is, 6d, a 
day pay, to do this sort of work at the rear of colonial fight- 
ing soldiers, with 5^. a day pay each, — ^and to do it under 
the control of colonial ministers who had already declared 
very plainly that they regarded the British soldier in no 
very high repute ! Let any one consider how the British 
soldiers would have borne their condition; and consider 
also what moral support men so placed would be able to 
give ! As for that third-rate work on which they were to be 
employed, surely New Zealand could find a thousand colo- 
nists to do it without borrowing an English regiment. 

Mr. Fox, who was Prime Minister of New Zealand during 
my visit, in the dispatches and memoranda which as Colonial 
Minister he has caused to be sent to our Secretary of State, 
deals largely with threats when he is applying for the reten- 
tion of 3ie regiment. The removal of the regiment will 
" precipitate a conflict," and " invite the rebels in arms to 
unite in devastation and massacre." He speaks of the 
" fearful loss of life which the removal of the imperial force 
at this perilous juncture would probably entail." One of 
his colleagues, writing under his auspices, and demanding 
the continued services of the regiment, says that the colony 
" should be practically recognised as an integral part of that 
empire,*' — meaning of course Great Britain, — "and not 
thrust out beyond its pale, as of infinitely less consideration 
than a British subject in foreign lands." Mr. Fox, again, 
himself accuses our ministers at home of " unpatriotic harsh- 
ness/' and allows himself to say, in an oflicial document, in 
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reference to one special minister, that " To satisfy tKe theories 
of Lord Granville as to responsibility, New Zealand must 
cease to be a part of the empire." Mr. Fox has not only 
been a War Minister in New Zealand, but he has also been 
the historian of the war, — and I must put Mr. Fox the 
historian into the witness-box to give evidence against Mr. 
Fox the minister. Mr. Fox the minister is never weary in 
asking for a regiment of British troops to be used in New 
Zealand, under the control of a New Zealand statesman, — 
and when the request is not granted, uses towards statesmen 
at home terms of reproach which are not common in official 
documents even from superiors to inferiors, and which be- 
tween equals are tantamount to the abandonment of the 
courtesies of life. But, as historian, Mr. Fox is never weary 
of telling us that all the successes of the war were achieved 
by colonial forces, and that the management of the imperial 
forces in New Zealand was so ridiculously bad as to make 
them comparatively useless. The reader, with Mr. Fox's 
history in his hands, is led to feel that New Zealand would 
hardly have had a war with the Maoris at all, — or, if so, 
would have got out of it very readily, — had there been no 
British troops, no 10,000 idlers, to trouble her. But when 
he has Mr. Fox's dispatches in his hands, he is taught that 
New Zealand can be saved by one British regiment, but that 
salvation without it is impossible. 

Up to the beginning of 1870, the Governor continually 
sent home remonstrances of this nature, — for the production 
of which he was not responsible, and which he could not 
repress. Read without the light of latter days, these docu- 
ments would be very dispiriting. They foretell triumph to 
the Maori rebellion, and massacre to the Europeans, should 
the last regiment go. Early in 1870, the last regiment re- 
turned home. In 1872, the Governor, with his suite, made 
a journey through the very centre of the North Island, going 
through districts which a short time before had been a part 
of the " King " country, — and in his official report of his 
trip, has declared that he was received everywhere with 
enthusiastic loyalty. We have not yet conquered the Maoris. 
We probably never shall conquer them. They will melt 
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" O Governor, my word to you is to let King Matutaera 
alone." I think no one now pretends to say that a better 
state of things than that existing would have been produced, 
had the one regiment been left to garrison the towns and 
afford moral support. 

The Colonial Ministers of New Zealand in asking for a 
British regiment to be left in their hands, for them to do as 
they pleased, were asking for the top brick of the chimney. 
And they have cried very loudly because they did not get it. 

But then there always arises in these discussions the senti- 
mental view of the question, — "Why not let us have a few 
companies wearing the colours that are so dear to us, seeing 
that it is only for love that we ask them, and seeing also 
that we are ready to pay all the cost ? '* I could never get 
any colonist to agree with me that it was impossible for the 
colony to pay all the cost, — that the chief cost was the cost 
in men, and that England found a difficulty in getting soldiers 
enough for her absolute needs. It was quite in vain too 
that I pleaded that a bargain should be held as a bargain as 
well between friends, as between strangers or enemies; — 
and that as New Zealand had at her own request been allowed 
to raise her own revenues, and spend them, and to govern 
herself, there should be no semblance left of dependence on 
English assistance. There is a pride in seeing an English 
redcoat, which even an Englishman must visit the colonies 
to understand. Indeed, the pride which is felt in all English- 
institutions, and the pride in England herself, makes itself 
very much more conspicuous among our distant offshoots 
than it is at home. I have found it cropping up even in 
the States of America, in a manner that it hardly takes 
among ourselves. "We, too, are English by descent, and 
speak the language, and are governed by the laws, and are 
therefore as good as you are." It is this feeling which, 
\\fith its various ramifications, repeats England all round the 
world ; and it is one with which an Englishman cannot but 
be in love. I have always myself felt a soft regret when I 
could not admit that there ought to be a company of English 
soldiers in a colonial town. 

In the meantime, they have taken the matter up in New 
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Zealand with substantial prowess, and have a body of armed 
constabulary, — who are in truth soldiers, — and whose head- 
quarters are at Wellington. In addition to this, there is an 
armed contingent of Maoris, and there are the volunteers. 
I am inclined to think, that in regard to force with which to 
protect herself against the Maoris, New Zealand is better 
situated than when she had 10,000 British troops to protect 
her. 

I have already spoken of the chief peculiarity of the con- 
stitution under which New Zealand is governed, the working 
of which was not fully commenced till the arrival in 1855 of 
Colonel, now Sir Thomas Gore Browne, as Governor. In 
1846, an attempt had been made to divide New Zealand 
into two colonies, with a govemor-in-chief and two lieutenant- 
governors. The colonies were to be re-christened New 
Munster and New Ulster, and two lieutenant-governors were 
actually appointed. There was to be a Legislative Council 
appointed by the Crown, — and a House of Representatives 
elected by the people. But it was enacted that no man 
could vote who could not read and write English ! Then, 
too, came out that doctrine from the Colonial Office, opposed 
to the assumption of property in land not absolutely occu- 
pied by the reputed owners, which was considered to be 
opposed to the treaty of Waitangi. From the first it was 
seen that this constitution could not work, and no real 
attempt was made to work it. It was out of the question 
that the Maoris should be told, — as they had been told over 
and over again, — that in the eye of the law, under their first 
sovereign, Queen Victoria, they were the same as white men, 
and that nevertheless they should be governed by a parlia- 
ment with which they could have no concern unless they 
could read and write a language, of which none of them 
then had, and of which none of them still have, any know- 
ledge. No doubt those very men who were most keenly 
alive to the necessity of giving votes to the Maoris, — and 
Governor Grey among the number who remonstrated against 
the constitution on this ground, and was authorised on this 
ground to postpone its execution — all felt in their hearts 
that a parliament returned by Maoris would have unfitted 
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the country altogether for European settlers. But they felt, 
also, that though the power of voting should be given to the 
Maoris, the Maoris would not use the privilege. In 1853, 
when the first elections really took place, and when another 
new constitution had come out, in which there was no clause 
as to reading and writing English, there was a very large 
majority of Maori population in the North Island which 
then returned twenty-three members to the House of 
Assembly, and a majority of white men only in the Middle 
Island which at that time was called upon to return but 
fourteen members. But the interference of the Maoris had 
no appreciable effect on the elections. It was, however, out 
of the question that they should be excluded from the fran- 
chise, after having been invested with the property in land, 
and having at the same time been made subject to English 
law. 

In 1852 the parliament of Great Britain passed the act 
which gave its present constitution to New Zealand. Of 
course it contains the old arrangements as to king, lords, and 
commons, — the Governor taking the place of the king, the 
Legislative Council of the Lords, and the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the House of Commons; and there soon 
followed, as a matter of course, an Executive Council, con- 
sisting of the responsible ministers of the day, and taking 
the place of our cabinet, — though this natural sequence was 
not effected without considerable commotion among the new 
and untried politicians of the colony. In addition to all 
this the colony was divided into provinces, and to each 
province was given its own Provincial Assembly elected by 
the people, its own Superintendent, also elected by the 
people, — as are the governors of the separate States in 
America, — and its own political officers, who act as the 
Superintendent's cabinet. There can, I think, be no doubt 
that in all this there has been an attempt to graft the 
American form of State government on the monarchical forms 
of England, As regards the Upper House of the General 
Assembly the constitution is less democratic than that of 
Victoria or South Australia, in which colonies the members 
of the Legislative Council are elected by the people. In 
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New Zealand they are appointed nominally by the Crown, 
in reality by the minister of the day, — as they are in New 
South Wales and Queensland. In other respects the consti- 
tution qf New Zealand is more democratic than that of any 
other British colony, as it gives to each province the power 
of making certain of its own laws, of disposing of a large 
proportion of its own taxes, and of dealing with its own 
land, without reference to the General Assembly. The 
Governor has no doubt a veto on the laws passed in the 
Provincial Assemblies, — as he has on the general legislation 
of the colony, — but this is a defence against crude legislation 
which cannot be frequently used, and which when used is of 
course unpopular. By this system of sub-government in the 
provinces a class of men of a standing lower no doubt in 
social condition, and lower probably in education, than those 
who find their way into tHe General Assembly, are enabled 
to act as legislators. Political critics will approve or disap- 
prove of this according to their diverging political tendencies, 
— ^but there can, I think, be no doubt that the system has 
been devised with the intention of bringing the manipulation 
of political power closely into the hands of the people. 
There can be as little doubt that incompetent persons 
have been tempted to play at a little game of House of 
Commons at the public expense. 

It must be acknowledged on the other hand that in these 
Provincial Assemblies is found a certain safeguard against 
dangers which have been injuriously felt in the Australian 
colonies. Taking the instance of New South Wales, we 
can see that the settlers in remote parts of that vast dominion 
feel no confidence in the manner in which they and their 
lands are dealt with by a parliament assembled at Sydney. 
Lands sold at, we will say. More ton Bay, were supposed to 
be sold to the advantage of the people living very far. from 
Moreton Bay. Duties collected at Moreton fiayi were 
supposed to be spent in the vicinity of the favoured capital. 
The Executive was composed of men living at Sydney. 
The great bulk of the legislature was composed of men living 
at any rate much nearer to the centre than to the extremities, 
and thus was created a justifiable suspicion that a Sydney 
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legislature was prejudicial to districts which were not only 
very remote from Sydney, but which had but very little 
communication with that city. Hence arose a cry for 
division, and Moreton Bay became a separate colony under 
the name of Queensland. But Queensland itself is very 
large, and now it is thought that the interests of the settlers 
oa Yorke's Peninsula and north of Rockhampton are sacrificed 
to Brisbane and Ipswich. No doubt to a great extent it is 
so. Brisbane, Ipswich, and the southern districts of the 
colony, return the greater part of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the members of parliament will prefer the interests 
of places which return them to those of distant districts with 
which they have no concern. The same feeling prevails 
now with reference to the Riverina. The interests of the 
Riverinan district are naturally subordinated to those of the 
Illawarra, the Hunter, New England, Bathurst, Goulbourn, 
and Sydney itself, which being more thickly inhabited 
altogether dominate the Riverina in the councils of New 
South Wales. 

The question must of course be one of degree, and the 
proposal for increased legislature may easily be carried to 
an absurdity. At home we should not be disposed to grant 
a separate parliament to the Isle of Wight were she to con- 
sider herself injured by her connection with England at 
large. We are not even. willing to grant a separate parlia- 
ment to Ireland, which says that she is so oppressed. But 
with us at home the different elements have been more per- 
fectly welded into one whole than can as yet be the case in 
a colony, and from that it comes to pass that our leading 
statesmen are taken from the country at large, and not as 
a rule from one favoured part of the country. There is 
hardly a suspicion that London receives more than it gives 
because of the action of parliament, and such a suspicion 
could hardly be well founded, as London has a thinner 
representation in parliament than any other part of the 
country. There are those who complain of this, not per- 
ceiving that what London loses in representation she gains 
by the presence of the entire parliament But in the 
colonies there is no such balance of advantages, — and I 
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shall hardly be unjust to colonial statesmen generally in 
saying that the condition of the colonies does not yet admit 
of the production of men capable, from education, position, 
and habit, of regarding the country as one whole which, 
as a whole, is confided to their patriotism, — as is I believe 
the case with us. Time and wealth have with us produced 
a race of statesmen and a race of legislators, and the feeling 
with us is general that the interests of the country will be 
fairly dealt with, let the men who deal with them come 
whence they may. Now and again there may be a gradual 
shifting of representation; — but, as a rule, Devonshire is 
not suspicious of Yorkshire, nor Lancashire of the metro- 
politan counties. In the colonies it is certainly otherwise ; 
and the provincial governments of New Zealand have a 
tendency not only to allay the suspicion, but to prevent the 
injustice which has occasionally produced it I must con- 
fess that at first I was tempted to ridicule these provincial 
parliaments, but before I left New Zealand I was reconciled 
to their action. 

I found, however, in the colony generally, and, as I think, 
among the best men in the colony, a prevailing opinion 
antagonistic to the Provincial Councils, and from this I am 
led to imagine that they will gradually be deprived of their 
powers, and be ultimately abolished. They will by that 
time have perhaps done the work demanded of them. 

The first elections under the new constitution took place 
in 1853, and the provincial parliaments at once went to 
work. The General Assembly did not sit till 1854, when it 
was convened by Colonel Wynyard, who acted as governor 
for twenty months, between the first reign of Governor Grey 
and that of Governor Browne. The Legislative Council at 
first consisted of ten members. In 1857 it was increased to 
twenty, and it now consists of forty-five, a number which 
seems to be out of all proportion to the size of the colony. 
There is nothing in the Constitution to prevent the Gover- 
nor and the Minister of the day together from increasing 
the number as they may please, — as there is nothing to 
prevent the Queen and her Ministers from increasing the 
number of peers indefinitely in England. The number of 
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the representatives was at first thirty-seven and is at present 
seventy-eight, which seems to be large for a population 
hardly, if at all, exceeding 300,000, — the Maoris included. 
By the census of 187 1 the European population was found 
to be 256,393, — whereas the Maoris are estimated to be 
under 40,000 in all the islands. 

I have found it difficult, in more than one of the colonies, 
to ascertain the exact condition of the public purse in 
reference to revenue, annual expenditure, and public debt ; 
and though in New Zealand the greatest courtesy was shown 
in supplying me with everything that had been published on 
these subjects, I have not been able altogether to under- 
stand the figures thus supplied to me. I imagine that a 
special education is necessary for the easy comprehension of 
Treasury accounts. Additions and deductions have to be 
made to and from all the totals before the real fact sought 
for can be attained j and though, no doubt, the necessary 
information for such additions and deductions is given,-:-if 
the seeker after financial facts only knew as much as the 
compiler of the accounts, — it generally occurs to the poor 
tyro, when he begins to manipulate his figures, that he finds 
himself in the position of a man who should attempt to 
drive a locomotive without having learned the first prin- 
ciples of a steam-engine. 

.1 think, however, that I can collect without doubt from 
the pages before me that the total revenue for New Zealand 
for the year 187 1, exclusive of money borrowed, was 
;^i,342,ii6. The total expenditure for that year is given 
as ^^2,657, 586 ; but from this has to be deducted, as far as 
I can understand, something like ;^2 50,000 for money 
repaid, — so that the expenditure for the year would exceed 
the actual revenue by about ;^ 1,1 00,000, in a community 
consisting of less than 300,000 persons. I can state at any 
rate with certainty that the amount of the public debt up to 
June 30th, 1872, was ;^9, 983,341 ;— in round numbers, ten 
million pounds. I doubt whether any community ever got 
together has shown the same energy in obtaining and 
spending money on public purposes. 

The circular published under the authority of the Colonial 
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Office for the year gives the following details as to the 
population, revenue, and expenditure of certain colonies; 
but in looking at these figures the reader should remember 
that the column in which the revenue is stated can hardly 
be taken as affording accurate information, as the sums 
named contain not only the year's actual revenue but the 
amounts borrowed during that year for the year's wants. 
The population and the sums expended may no doubt be 
taken as accurate ; — 





Population. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Canada 

Victoria .... 
New South Wales . 
Jamaica .... 
New Zealand . . . 


4,283,000 

73i'0«> 

485,000 

441,000 
283,000 


;f4,5oo,ooo» 

3»i75.oa) 

3,890,000 

414,000 

1,864,000 


;f4,574,ooo» 

3,273,000 

3,494,000 

355»ooo 

3,890,000 



This certainly gives to New Zealand a grand pre-eminence. 
With a population not quite a fifteenth that of Canada, she 
can spend an amount of public revenue less than that of 
Canada by not quite a ninth. While Canada spends little 
more than £,\ a head, New Zealand spends more than ;^i3 
a head. But Canada with its partly French population may 
be thought to be a sleepy place. Victoria, however, is 
wide awake, and is supposed to know the value of stirring 
business. She spends about J[^\ loj. a head ; and New 
South Wales, who flattered herself that she was certainly not 
deficient in spirit during that year, spent something over 
;£'7 a year. Poor Jamaica had not even ;£^i a head to 
spend, and lacked the spirit to spend all she had. There 
can be no doubt that if audacity, dash, and a true adherence 
to " go-a-head " principles will make a colony, New Zealand 
ought to flourish. 

There is perhaps no subject more open to argument on 



^ In regard to Canada the amounts are stated in dollars, and for the 
nke of ready reckoning the dollar has been computed at 4^. 
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both sides than that of the expenditure of public money ; — 
no question on which a public orator would find it easier to 
declaim, first in one direction and then in the other, than 
the expediency of public economy and the expediency of 
public liberality. In private life it is the same. One man 
will tell you that you should never put out your arm so far 
as to lose the power of drawing it back, and that you should 
never owe more than you can pay, — while another will 
assure you that he who nothing dares will nothing have, and 
that no man can thrive as a merchant who trusts solely to 
ready money and ignores a system of credit. And then the 
same man will give you both the one lesson and the other 
almost in the same breath. 

It must, I think, be conceded in reference to new coun- 
tries, such as are our Australian colonies and New Zealand, 
that it would not only be impossible that they should 
develop their resources without borrowing money on the 
security of the wealth to be produced, — but also that it 
would be unjust to the present generation to make the 
attempt, were it thought possible that success should be so 
achieved. In an old country, such as our own, — or at any 
rate in the old country, which is our own, — the government 
is not called upon to develop its resources. . I will take 
railroads as an illustration of what I mean when I speak of 
the resources of a country. Railroads with us have been 
made by private companies, the members of which have con- 
sidered that they saw the means of turning their capital to 
good account in such enterprises. Whether they have been 
right or wrong in so considering, the capital and the spirit 
to spend it have been sufficient, and the railways have been 
made. But in the colonies such a state of things is out of 
the question. The capital does not exist, and the fact is 
patent to all men that the railroads when made would not 
pay a fair interest, — very often that they would pay no 
interest whatsoever, — on the money to be expended on their 
construction. It is equally patent that nothing tends so 
quickly to enrich a country and to enable a people to use 
the wealth which God has placed within their reach, as a 
ready conveyance for themselves and their goods. Wheat 
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is not grown because it cannot be conveyed to market. 
Copper and iron and coal are left unworked because they 
cannot be profitably conveyed away. Wool-growers dare 
hardly venture to distant pastures, awed by the same diffi- 
culty. The young colony therefore demands a railroad, — 
which the government only can make, and can do so only 
by the means which its parliament shall grant to it. Then 
arises the question whether the present or a future genera- 
tion shall pay for the railroad, — and it becomes at once 
apparent to the shallowest thinker that, even were it pos- 
sible to saddle the country with immediate taxation suffi- 
cient for the purpose, it would be most unjust to do so. 
Why should we, who are struggling here lo-day, make a 
railroad for the benefit of those who are to come after us, 
and who in all human probability will be much better able 
than we are to bear the expense? This same argument 
applies to roads, harbours, bridges, public buildings, and all 
institutions as to which the public will possess the completed 
property. Therefore the money is borrowed, and the present 
generation feels that it bears its fair share of the burden by 
paying the interest as it accrues. 

The argument is good, and the practice will probably 
have the adherence of all sagacious statesmen, as long as 
the value of the property actually created by the expenditure 
does not sink below the amount of the debt incurred. As 
long as such a state of things is preserved, the colony or 
country cannot in truth be said to be in debt at all. Its 
assets are equal to its liabilities, and its annual revenue in 
such a condition will infallibly preserve it from any incon- 
venient pressure upon its means. The colony of Victoria 
now owes a debt of twelve millions, but very nearly the 
whole of this sum has been expended in railways, and the 
reniainder on works of similar permanent value, — and Vic- 
toria is in truth not indebted. That unfortunately is not 
the case with New Zealand. Her wars with the Maoris, 
which have been declared by competent authority at home 
to have cost England twelve millions, have cost that colony 
nearly four millions and a half. 

And again, in considering the matter of borrowing money 
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for public works it must be remembered that, unfortunately, 
inducements other than those of the direct public good may 
allure ministers to ask for loans, and may allure members of 
parliament to grant them. Or even if the motives of 
ministers and of members be as pure as Patriotism herself, 
there may be lacking the sagacity necessary for the profitable 
expenditure of public funds. Or, as is much more commonly 
the case, the motives, and the sagacity, also, may be mixed. 
A minister may assure himself that his sole object is his 
country's good, that he is spending himself night and day 
on her behalf, that he is remunerated, by a clerk's beggarly 
salary, for energies and intellect which would make a fortune 
for him if devoted to trade ; and in this way he may be as 
sure of his own virtue as were Pitt and Peel. But not the 
less does he teach himself to think that the one thing moat 
necessary for his country's welfare is his own continuance in 
office, and to effect that, — simply for his country's good, and 
to his own personal ruin, — he will make compromises with 
dishonesty, or perhaps rush into a policy of which the only 
value to his country will consist in the fact that it will obtain 
for himself a popularity among voters outside sufficient to 
keep him in office. 

When a minister achieves the power of handling millions 
in the manufacture of railways, the temptation to waste 
hundreds of thousands is very heavy on him. Each por- 
tion of a colony, each district, or each province, wants its rail- 
way. " A railway for you gentlemen down south !" says a 
northern member. " Certainly, — but on condition that we 
have one here, up north." To an eager politician, anxious 
to please his own constituency, it matters little that it be 
shown to him that there will be nothing for the northern 
railway to carry, while the other may be expected to do a 
fair business. Votes are counted, and the northern gentle- 
man has his way. Then, again, it comes to pass that a large 
part of the population in a new country finds so great a 
benefit from the immediate expenditure of the money, — 
labourers who get the government wages and of course 
vote, and tradesmen who cater for the labourers and of 
course vote, — that the patriotic minister, anxious only for 
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his country's good, finds that the country will certainly be 
robbed of his services unless he maintain this popular con- 
dition of things. In such circumstances a minister is apt,— 
I will not say to become unscrupulous, — but to allow a 
great latitude to his scruples. 

And then there is also the danger, — from which nations, 
as well as colonies, have suffered, — of there arising some 
Cagliostro in politics, some conjuror in statecraft, who shall 
be clever enough to talk steady men off their legs by fine 
phrases, and to dazzle the world around him by new inven- 
tions in the management of affairs. Such men can invest 
democratic measures with tendencies purely conservative, 
can run into debt upon theories of the strictest economy, 
and commingle patriotic principles with cosmopolitan prac- 
tices in a manner very charming to weak minds. A states- 
man of this class is of necessity unscrupulous, and to a 
young community may be ruinous. It is his hope to leap 
to great success by untried experiments, — and being willing 
himself to run the risk of extermination if he fail, he does 
not hesitate to bind his country to his own chariot-wheels 
as he rushes into infinite space. Such a minister in a 
colony, should he get the power of the purse into his hands, 
will throw his millions about without any reference to the 
value of the property acquired. He will learn the charm 
of spending with profusion, and will almost teach himself 
to measure the prosperity of the community which is 
subject to him, by the amount which it owes. 

When I reached Wellington, a vote of want of confidence 
in the present ministry had just been brought before the 
House of Representatives by Mr. Stafford, so that I had 
the opportunity of hearing a debate in which the ministry 
and their opponents were fighting for the possession ol 
immediate political power. The same thing had occurred 
when I was at Sydney, and there the minister had been 
forced to resign, — after having obtained the Governor's 
sanction for the dissolution of the House, and having tried 
what a new parliament would do for him. I had again 
been present at a similar battle in Melbourne, in which the 
minister was defeated there also, — and had been driven to 
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resign, after a terrible conflict, at the close of which the 
Governor refused to him the privilege of dissolving the House, 
for which he had pleaded. These facts doubtless affected 
the conditions of the combat in New Zealand. It was felt 
that the Governor would not dissolve the House, and that the 
ministers, if beaten, would not ask him to do so fearing the 
risk of a refusal. There was therefore no immediate means 
of effacing their defeat within their reach, should they be 
beaten by the vote then to be given ; and the fight was 
therefore signally one of life and death. Both at Sydney 
and at Melbourne the ministry had been beaten by a very 
narrow majority, and the tendencies of men*s minds were 
sufficiently well known to make it certain that the numbers 
would be very nearly equal at Wellington. When I reached 
the capital general opinion gave the ministers a majority of 
three or four. As days passed by this imagined superiority 
dwindled to a supposed tie. On the morning of the day 
on which the division was taken it was believed that there 
would be one against them. On that night they were 
beaten by a majority of two. 

Three adverse resolutions were proposed to the House, 
but, as is usual in such cases, they who attacked the minis- 
ters assailed their entire policy. It did not require a long 
sojourn in the colony to enable an observer to understand 
that distrust of Mr. Vogel was the feeling which first made 
the attack possible and then rendered it successful. Mr. 
Fox was Premier, but 1 think that I shall not be held by 
that gentleman to do injustice to his position as a minister, 
if 1 say that Mr. Vogel was regarded in the colony as the 
acting spirit of the cabinet. Mr. Fox held no portfolio, 
whereas Mr. Vogel was, as we say. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, or Colonial Treasurer as he is called at the 
Antipodes. Now New Zealand had latterly been pre- 
eminently conspicuous for spending money, — and con- 
spicuous also for the amount of money which she intended 
to spend. It had seemed to be Mr. VogePs theory of 
government that blood should be infused into the veins of 
a young community, and energy given to the action of the 
heart, by an open-handed, and I may perhaps say, profuse 
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liberality. Railways were to be created throughout the 
colony. Railways in Auckland, railways in Wellington, 
railways as I have before said even in Marlborough, rail- 
ways from the southern point of the Middle Island through 
Otago and Canterbury, up to Nelson were to leave no 
district in the colony unsatisfied. And the natives were to 
be kept quiet by a good-humoured liberaUty, which would 
leave them nothing to gain by rebellion. That a colony 
should have life in it all New Zealanders were willing to 
allow, — for they are an energetic people. And they were 
ready to admit that public credit is too grand a thing not to 
be used for raising this life, — for they are a sanguine people. 
Mr. Vogel's theory had had its charms for them, — as is 
proved with sufficient clearness by the money which he has 
borrowed. But that which at first was taken for dash and 
good courage, seemed to many after a while to become 
recklessness and fool-hardihood. Mr. Vogel was playing a 
great experiment, — at the expense of the community, — and 
the colony began to ask who was Mr. Vogel, that it should 
trust him. I am constrained to say, looking back at the 
figures on the previous page, that I think the colony trusted 
him too far. 

The old ministry was beaten, and a new ministry came 
in. But when I left New Zealand it was held to be 
doubtful whether the new ministry could stand, and since 
I have returned home Mr. Vogel has been restored to his 
seat on the Treasury Bench. A majority of two for pur- 
pose of defeat does not give assurance of a working 
majority, — and it was said at once that there were 
dissensions. As I have given my own opinion of Mr. 
Vogel as a minister, I am bound to say that many men in 
the colony believe in him, — that they think that a new 
prophet has arisen whose absence of timidity will enable 
him to manage politics as they have never been managed 
before, and who will create prosperity out of expenditure. 
Mr. Vogel is now again in a position to throw his money 
broadcast over the land, and it may be that he will continue 
to do so, — while the credit of the colony lasts. 

I was often asked in New Zealand whether the line of 
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parliamentary debate in that colony did not contrast favour- 
ably with that which I had heard in the Australian parlia- 
ments. I am bound to say that at Wellington I heard no 
word to which any Speaker of a House could take excep- 
tion, and that this propriety of language was maintained 
while very hard things were being said by members, one of 
another. This is, I think, as it should be. The life neces- 
sary for political debate cannot be maintained without the 
saying of hard things ; but the use of hard words makes 
debate at first unbearable, and after a time impracticable. 
But I thought that the method of talking practised in the 
New Zealand House of Representatives was open to censure 
on another head. I have never in any national debating 
assembly, — not even at Washington, — seen so constant a 
reference to papers on the part of those who were speaking 
as was made in this debate. It seemed as though barrows 
full of papers must have been brought in for the use of 
gentlemen on one side and on the other. From this arises 
the great evil of slowness. The gentleman on his legs in 
the House, — when custom has made that position easy to 
him,— learns to take delight in delaying the House while he 
turns over one folio after another either of manuscript which 
has been arranged for him, or of printed matter which he has 
marked for reference. And then, to show how very much 
at home he is, while gentlemen are gaping around him, he 
will look out for new references, muttering perhaps a word 
or two while his face is among the leaves, — perhaps repeat- 
ing the last words of his last sentence, and absolutely 
revelling in the tyranny of his position. But while doing 
so, he is unconsciously losing the orator's power of per- 
suasion. I doubt whether Demosthenes often looked at 
his papers, or Cicero when he was speaking, or Pitt. Judg- 
ing from what I have seen from the strangers' gallery at 
home, I should say that a New Zealand minister had learned 
to carry to an absurdity a practice which is authorised, and 
no more than authorised, by the usage of our House of 
Commons. A Speaker, on observing such fault, can hardly 
call the offender to order, — but he might have the power of 
putting out the gas. 
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I cannot conclude my remarks about the Wellington 
Assembly and the debate which I heard there, without say- 
ing that the four Maori members discreetly split their votes, 
two supporting, and two voting against, the ministry. 

The province of Hawkes Bay I did not visit at all, or 
even look upon its coast. It was separated from Wellington 
in 1858, and now contains a population of 6,059 souls, — 
exclusive of natives, — of which 2,179 belong to its capital, 
the town of Napier. The staple industry of the province is 
the growth of wool on artificial grasses. Hawkes Bay 
possesses nearly as many sheep as the whole of the re- 
mainder of the North Island put together, and considerably 
more than either Nelson or Marlborough, in the Middle 
Island ; — but it produces little else. I am told that the 
province is prosperous. It has not been disturbed by war 
with the natives, as have Auckland, Wellington, and poor 
little Taranaki. Its land has belonged to a great tribe, the 
Ngatikahungunu, who have been friendly to the Europeans, 
— so that the grass farmers of Napier, Clive, and the 
Wairoa, have been able to carry on their operations in com- 
parative peace. It must be remembered by those to whom 
the pastoral concerns of New Zealand are a matter of 
interest, that the sheep-farming of the North Island is not 
at all like that of Australia. In Australia sheep are chiefly 
pastured on original grasses, at perhaps an average allowance 
of three acres to the sheep. In northern New Zealand they 
are pastured on artificial English grasses, at an average of 
perhaps five sheep to the acre. In the Middle Island of 
New Zealand the Australian system prevails, but even here 
the growth of English grasses is being adopted, to the 
greatly increased value of the land. Perhaps the most 
noticeable fact in reference to Hawkes Bay is the circum- 
stance that a rental of ;^i 2,500 a year is paid to the Maoris 
for pastoral lands used by the Europeans. 
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TARANAKI. 

By the constitution of 1852 New Zealand was divided into 
six provinces, of which New Plymouth was the smallest in 
area, in white population, and in the amount of land pur- 
chased from the natives by the Europeans ; but in native 
population* it ranked next to Auckland and Wellington, and 
among all the native tribes there were perhaps none so 
hostile to the settlers as those of Taranaki. In 1858 the 
province of New Plymouth assumed, by Act of the General 
Assembly, the old native name of Taranaki, keeping the 
English appellation for its capital. In 1853 the native 
population of the province was estimated at 3,000, and the 
Europeans were counted to be 1,985. In 1871 the 
Europeans had increased to 4,480, having something more 
than doubled themselves. In the province of Auckland 
they had increased sixlold ; in that of Wellington, including 
Hawkes Bay, — a new province formed out of Wellington, — 
they had increased more than fourfold ; in that of Nelson, 
— including Marlborough, formed out of it, — nearly sixfold ; 
in that of Canterbury, — including the county of Westland, 
formed out of it, — nearly sixteenfold ; and in that of Otago 
twentyfold. In the meantime the Maori population has 
certainly decreased in every province except that of 
Taranaki, in which, owing to the shifting of the tribes in 
consequence of the wars, it has not improbably increased. 
As by far the greater portion of the province is not at 
present accessible to Europeans, as we have no settlements 
in those districts, occupy no land, and as, in fact, the 
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Queen's law does not run there, no information can be ob- 
tained with any precision as to the number of natives there 
located. The figures above given are sufficient to show 
that of all parts of New Zealand, this has been the least 
progressive, and that in the improbable event of a further 
Maori war, property here would be more precarious than 
elsewhere. 

I was informed at New Pl)rmouth, — during the few hours 
that I stayed there, — that the settlers are presumed to own 
about 150,000 acres, claiming to have bought that amount 
from the natives ; that of this about 80,000 were in the 
possession of persons preparing to occupy them, — that is, 
ready to go on their property when things should be suffi- 
ciently settled to enable them to do so, — but that no more 
than 22,000 acres were actually at present in p>ermanent 
use. I found that in 1870 no acre of country land, — as 
distinct from urban and suburban land, — was boftght by the 
settlers in Taranaki, though in that year such land in all the 
other provinces was either bought, or given to immigrants, 
or made over to military settlers. Wool-growing is the 
trade of the Middle Island rather than of the Northern ; 
but from every other province in both the islands rent is 
received by the government for pastures. But no such rent 
is received by the government from Taranaki. 

And yet when the New Zealand Land Company planted 
a young community of settlers here in 1841, New Plymouth 
was called the garden of New Zealand. The land is said 
to be good, but light. Hitherto the people have not grown 
wheat enough for their own consumption. The little town 
is beautifully situated under Mount Egmont, which is 10,000 
feet high, — with a lovely summit of snow, sharp almost as a 
church steeple. The land around Mount Egmont is grandly 
timbered, and said to be of high quality; but, at thirty 
miles distant from the town, it is held by the natives, and 
IS inaccessible. And then there is no harbour at New Ply- 
mouth,— a want which must itself go far to mar the prosperity 
of the settlement. f f j 

^r^L^lu"^^ this coast the sand is composed chiefly of iron, 
or, as the people there say, of steel ;-so that when yoil 
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handle it, though it be as soft as sand, it is almost as heavy 
as iron. I was told that from some of it 70 per cent, of 
pure metal has been extracted. Works have been esta- 
blished at New Plymouth for utilising the iron, and making 
steel, — but have never as yet prospered, from the want of a 
proper flux for the metal. 1 heard the matter discussed 
there, at Auckland, and elsewhere, and the opinion seemed 
general that ultimately these sands would become the 
source of great wealth. They are found along the east 
shore of the North Island as far as Manukau harbour, in 
the province of Auckland. The sensation of weight when 
the soft stuff is gathered in the hand is very remarkable. 

Of the way in which the Maori troubles originated in 
Taranaki, of the original difficulties as to the purchase of 
land from the natives, and of the manner in which those 
troubles were perpetuated by the war, I have spoken in a 
former chapter. The miracle is that the settlement should 
have survived after the perils to which, in its isolated posi- 
tion, it was subjected, — and that the inhabitants did not flee 
from it as they did from Kororeka, when Heke for the 
third time cut down the flagstaff. But they did not flee, 
but are still there, expecting golden days and future pros- 
perity. " I do not quite see," said I, to one of the leaders 
among the citizens, who was kindly showing me the place, 
"how ordinary trade can hold its head up in a place so 
small and so remote." " It does," said he, "and we never 
have any bankrupts." I could not continue my ill-nature 
by remarking that there can be no bankruptcy without 
credit. 

But there is the province, with its own little House of 
Commons, with its own Superintendent, and its own three 
members in the General Assembly at Wellington ; and if it 
lives, — as it surely now will live, — till the Maoris have 
melted, it will have scope for its energies, and land on which 
to grow its own corn. 



CHAPTER X. 

AUCKLAND. 

Auckland still considers herself to be, and certainly has 
been, the leading province of New Zealand. In the old 
days, before the colony had been divided into provinces, — 
before the colony was a colony, — the northern portion of 
the Northern Island was the only part of New Zealand with 
which Europeans were acquainted. It was here that the 
Pakeha Maoris settled themselves and dwelt with the 
natives. It was here that Governor Hobson fixed the seat 
of the government. It was here, — up at Kororeka, in the 
Bay of Islands, — that Heke cut down the flagstaflf. It was 
here that Bishop Selwyn was settled when there was only 
one bishop in New Zealand, and it was here that all the 
governors have lived, and here the general parliament was 
held, till the seat of government was moved to Wellington 
in 1864. The province of Otago is now the most populous 
of the provinces, and its capital, Dunedin, the most populous 
of New Zealand cities. And as Otago is also the most 
southern province, and is therefore far removed from Auck- 
land ; and as Canterbury, also in the south, has grown in 
power and population, there came to be the same feeling in 
regard to Auckland that existed in Canada respecting 
Quebec, — and therefore the capital was removed to the 
central, but comparatively small town of Wellington. 

Because of its age, and old history, and early dealings 
with the Maoris, I regard Auckland as being the representa- 
tive city of New Zealand, — as Melbourne is of Victoria, or 
Sydney of New South Wales. Dunedin, which hardly knows 
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the appearance of a Maori as well as does London where 
the interesting stranger has been seen at Exeter Hall, has 
no title to be so considered. Dunedin is a Scotch town, 
and Christchurch an English town, here planted, — and 
Wellington is a chosen site for a parliament ; but Auckland 
is redolent of New Zealand. Her streets are still traversed 
by Maoris and half-castes, and the Pakeha Maori still 
wanders^ into town from his distant settlement in quest of 
tea, sugar, and brandy. 

And the councils by which New Zealand has been 
governed as a colony in the perilous days which she has 
passed, were all held at Auckland. It was here that over and 
over again peace with the natives has been decided upon as 
the policy of the day, till peace was no longer possible and 
the colony drifted into war. Though both parties desired 
peace, — and such I believe was the desire of each party, — 
peace was impossible because they did not desire it on the 
same basis. " Peace, certainly, — but of course we must 
hold our own ;" said the white man. The Maori said iden- 
tically the same thing, — but the possession claimed as " our 
own '* was one and the same, namely, the right to decide 
questions of property, each according to his own laws. It 
may be imagined that at Auckland there is a feeling that 
Dunedin and Christchurch are interlopers, as New Zealand 
towns. The Maori war has been the great feature of the 
colony of New Zealand, and Otago and Canterbury have 
had no more to do with the war than Buckingham and 
Berkshire. Therefore Auckland still considers itself to be 
the capital of the colony, — and it has much reason in its 
claim. 

It may be well to notice here the fact that as Auckland 
considers herself to be the cream of New Zealand, so does 
New Zealand consider herself to be the cream of the British 
empire. The pretension is made in, I think, every British 
colony that 1 have visited. I remember that it was insisted 
upon with absolute confidence in Barbadoes ; that no Deme- 
raran doubted it in British Guiana ; that it was hinted at in 
Jamaica with as much energy as was left for any opinion in 
that unhappy island ; and that in Bermuda a confidence in 
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I)Otatoes, onions, and oleanders had produced the same 
effect. In Canada the conviction is so rife that a visitor 
hardly cares to dispute it. In New South Wales it crops 
out even in those soft murmurings with which men there 
regret their mother country. In Queensland the assertion 
is always supported by a reference to the doubtfiil charms 
of her perhaps too luxurious climate. In Victoria the boast 
is made with true Yankee confidence in " our institutions." 
Victoria declares herself to be different from England, and 
therefore better. But in New Zealand the assurance is alto- 
gether of a different nature. The New Zealander among 
John Bulls is the most John-Bullish. He admits the supre- 
macy of England to every place in the world, only he is 
more English than any Englishman at home. He tells you 
that he has the same climate, — only somewhat improved ; 
that he grows the same produce, only with somewhat heavier 
crops ; that he has the same beautiful scenery at his doors, 
— only somewhat grander in its nature and more diversified 
in its details ; that he follows the same pursuits and after 
the same fashion, — but with less of misery, less of want, and 
a more general participation in the gifts which God has 
given to the country. He reminds you that at Otago, in 
the south, the mean temperature is the same as at London, 
whereas at Auckland, in the north, he has just that improve- 
ment necessary to furnish the most perfect climate in the 
world. The mean temperature of the coldest month at 
London is 37°, which is only five degrees above freezing, 
whereas at Auckland it is 51°, which enables growth to con- 
tinue throughout the whole year. Of the hottest month the 
mean temperature at Auckland is only 68**, which, — says 
the Auckland er, — neither hinders a European from working, 
nor debilitates his constitution. All good things have been 
given to this happy land, and when the Maori has melted, 
here will be the navel of the earth. I know nothing to 
allege against the assurance. It is a land very happy in its 
climate ; — very happy in its promises. The poor Maori 
who is now the source of all Auckland poetry, must first 

melt ; and then, if her coal-fields can be made productive, 

for she has coal-fields,— and if the iron which is washed' to 
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her shore among the sands of the sea, can be wrought into 
steel, I see no reason why Auckland should not rival Lon- 
don. I must specially observe one point as to which the 
New Zealand colonist imitates his brethren and ancestors 
at home, — and far surpasses his Australian rival. He is 
very fond of getting drunk. And I would also observe to 
the New Zealander generally, as I have done to other colo- 
nists, that if he would blow his trumpet somewhat less 
loudly, the music would gain in its effect upon the world at 
large. 

Gold-fields, in which I do not believe much as the source 
of permanent prosperity, Auckland has already. New Zea- 
land gold was first found in 1852 at Coromandel, in the pro- 
vince of Auckland, on the peninsula on the farther side of 
the Frith of Thames, about forty miles east of the town ; — 
but the diggings here did not prove productive. In the 
southern provinces gold " broke out," to use the diggers* 
phrase, in i860 ; but in the Northern Island the business 
did not really commence till 1867, when gold was found on 
the Thames River. The city of Graham's Town, which is 
now the capital of the Auckland gold-fields, was founded in 
1868. Up to the 31st December, 187 1, counting from the 
first finding of the metal, gold to the value of ;£i 1,207,760 
had been exported from the province of Otago ; to the 
value of ;£6,343,835 from the county of Westland, which 
includes Hokatika ; to the value of ;£4,458,340 from the 
province of Nelson ; — and to the value only of ;^2, 193,946 
from the province of Auckland. But for the year ended 
31st December, 1871, Otago exported only ;^6i9,76o ; 
Westland, ;^53 1,648; Nelson, ;£439,936 ; whereas Auck- 
land exported, as the produce of that year, ;^ 1,888,7 08. 
As I had seen many gold-fields in AustraHa, and gone down 
many mines, — to the great disturbance of my peace and 
happiness, — and had generally come away with the impres- 
sion that I had learned but little by my personal inspection, 
I did not visit the Thames gold-fields. I am, however, 
able to say, from inquiry on the subject, that the miners as 
a body conduct themselves with that general courtesy of 
manners which I found to be universal among the Australian 
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mining population. I own that I had thought before visit- 
ing the colonies that contact with gold made men rough. I 
am bound to say that, as regards the workers themselves, it 
seems to have the opposite eflfect 

Kauri gum — an article of trade found, as &r as I am 
aware, only in the province of Auckland, — ^has been of 
material service to the colony. It is used in the glazing of 
calico, and as a cheap substitute for copal varnish in the 
preparation of furniture ; and also, — if the assertion be not 
calumny, — for the manufacture of amber mouthpieces. I 
chipped a morsel of kauri gum one day with my penknife in 
a merchant's store, and then chipped the mouthpiece of my 
tobacco pipe. The chipping seemed to be identical. . I 
don't see why kauri gum should not make very good mouth- 
pieces for pipes ; but, if so, the consumer ought to have the 
advantage. JCauri gum, at the wholesale price, is worth 
from $os, to 40^*. per cwt. ; and as it is very light, a great 
many pipes could be made beautiful with a hundredweight 
of kauri gum. In 1870 the amount exported fetched 
;^i75>o74 ;. and in 1871, £i6t,9S^. 

The kauri gum exudes from the kauri tree, but is not got 
by any process of tapping, or by taking the gum from the 
tree while standing. The tree falls and dies, as trees do 
fall and die in the course of nature ; — ^whole forests fall and 
die ; — ^and then when the timber has rotted away, when 
centuries probably have passed, the gum is found beneath 
the soil. Practice tells the kauri gum seekers where to 
search for the hidden spoil. Armed with a long spear the 
man prods the earth, — and from the touch he knows the 
gum when he strikes it. Hundreds of thousands of tons 
probably still lie buried beneath the soil ; — ^but the time will 
come when the kauri gum will be at an end, for the forests 
are falling now, not by the slow and kind operation of nature, 
but beneath the rapid axes of the settlers. 

I was taken out from Auckland by a friend to see a kauri 
forest. Very shortly there will be none to be seen unless 
the searcher for it goes very far a-field. I was well repaid 
for my trouble, for I doubt whether I ever saw finer trees 
grouped together; and yet the foliage of them is neither 
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graceful nor luxuriant. It is scanty, and grows in tufts like 
little bushes. But the trunks of the trees, and the colour of 
the timber, and the form of the branches are magnificent. 
The chief peculiarity seems to be that the trunk appears not 
to lessen in size at all till it throws out its branches at 
twenty-five or perhaps thirty feet from the ground, and looks 
therefore like a huge forest column. We saw one, to which 
we were taken by a woodsman whom we found at his work, 
.the diameter of which was nine feet, and of which we com- 
puted the height up to the first branches to be fifty feet. 
And the branches are almost more than large in proportion 
to the height, spreading out after the fashion of an oak, — 
only in greater proportions. 

These trees are fast disappearing. Our friend the wood- 
man told us that the one to which he took us, — and than 
which he assured us that we could find none larger in the 
forest, — was soon to fall beneath his axe. When we met 
him he was triumphing over a huge monster that he had 
felled, and was splitting it up into shingles for roofing houses. 
The wood as it comes to pieces is yellow and resinous with 
gum, and on that account, — so he told us, — ^was super- 
excellent for shingles. The trees are never cut down for 
their gum, which seems to be useless till time has given it a 
certain consistency. Very soon there will not be a kauri 
tree left to cut down in the neighbourhood of Auckland. 

Many of us still remember the kind of halo which 
surrounded Bishop Selwyn when he first came out to New 
Zealand. People thought more about him and his mission 
than they ever thought of any colonial bishop, — till their 
thoughts, from quite other causes, were given to Bishop 
Colenso. This arose partly from his reputation, partly from 
his being much loved by many good men, partly, no doubt, 
from the fact that his episcopate was an experiment among a 
more than usually savage race of savages, — who also, as 
savages, were more than usually powerful and intelligent. 
Bishops who went to Calcutta and Sydney were sent out 
simply to guide the churches of England established for the 
use of exiles from our own shores. They certainly did not go 
out as missionaries. The proselytism of Hindoos and Maho- 
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medans has ever been looked upon with disfavour at home, 
— and the Australian savage has generally been regarded as 
beyond the reach of the Christian teacher. There have been 
exceptions in both cases, but I think that I have, in the 
general, stated the truth. But the Bishop of New Zealand 
went out, not only to guide the Church of England on behalf 
of colonists, but also to Christianize the Maori. There can 
be no question of the zeal, the intellect, and the sagacity 
with which he did his work. 

As to the colonists, there can be as little question as to 
his success. I doubt whether there be any part of the 
British dominions in which the Church of England numbers, 
proportionally, a greater part of the population than in New 
Zealand. Taking the whole island, she claimed, in February, 
187 1, 102,389 out of 256,393, — or more than two-fifths of 
the whole. In the province of Auckland, — ^which on the 
bishop's arrival was the scene of his first labours, — she claims 
28,210, out of 62,335, — thus coming very near to the same 
proportion. The members of the Presbyterian and of the 
Roman Catholic Churches, which are the next most nimie- 
rous, do not together amount to the numbers of the Church 
of England, either in the colony at large, or in Auckland in 
particular. I am not saying that these people became 
members of the Church c^ England through the exertions of 
Bishop Selwyn, — but I think that their numbers show that 
the Church of which he was the first guide and pastor was 
well shepherded. 

But perhaps his work, as missionary to the natives, was 
nearer to his heart even than that of ruling the Church of 
his countrymen. No question is more fiercely debated in 
New Zealand than that of the success of these endeavours. 
That there was great apparent success, achieved by great 
labour, and with results of a certain class very widely 
visible, is certain. It is impossible to arrive at correct 
numbers with regard to the Maoris, but, undoubtedly, a 
very large proportion of them became professing Christians. 
They learned to read, and read the Bible more than any 
other book. They attended churches, and sung hymns, — 
aod took delight in caUing themselves Christians. While I 
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was in the province, a Maori of the name of Wiramu, fifty 
years old, was ordained a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land. But I fear that these efforts, though they have been 
unceasing, have in truth but availed little in bringing the 
very pith of Christianity home to the minds of these people. 
They have many virtues. They are too proud for petty 
dishonesty; they are good-natured, and have a manly 
respect for themselves and for others ; they are, in the 
main, truthful and brave ; and their hospitality is proverbial. 
But these were their virtues of old, — before we came to 
them ; and many who know them will say that these virtues 
are fading under their assumed Christianity. The virtue of 
so living, or of striving so to live, that a man's life shall be 
beneficial to others, and not a curse, — which I regard as the 
very essence of Christianity, — they have not learned. And 
that which they did learn very quickly, the forms of the 
Church, Bible history and Bible stories, the singing' of 
psalmsj and especially the ceremonial observance of the 
Sabbath, is departing from them. Prolonged contact with 
Europeans has dimmed in their eyes the lustre of European 
observances, — and there is no longer any pride in being a 
Christian because the Pakehas are Christian. Familiarity 
has bred contempt. Very many have professedly dropped 
their Christianity, and, assuming a new form of worship^ call 
themselves Hau-Haus. Among the Kingites, I am told 
that there remain vestiges of Christian teaching, but joined 
to forms of worship quite opposed to the lessons they had 
received from Christian pastors. Even among the friendly 
tribes the zeal for the thing has died out, and with most of 
them I think but little remains but a not uncomfortable 
understanding that Sunday should be more thoroughly 
devoted to idleness than other days. 

I was surprised to find that in New Zealand generally 
education progresses less favourably than in the Australian 
colonies. New South Wales, with a population in round 
numbers of half a million, has 74,503 boys and girls at 
school, of whom 59,814 are at the common or public schools, 
and 14,689 at private schools. This gives something over 
one in seven for the whole population. New Zealand, with 
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a quarter of a million inhabitants, has i8,i8o scholars at the 
common or public schools. I have not the means of 
getting at the number educated at private schools, but, pre- 
suming the proportion to be the same as in New South 
Wales, the number would be about 4,000. This would give 
a total of 22,180 at all schools, — or something less than one 
in eleven. In the North Island the average at the public 
schools alone is not much above one in twenty, — that in the 
Middle Island about one in nine. 

It is fair, however, to observe with reference to New 
Zealand generally, that I got no information as to the public 
schools later than that for 1870. None later had been 
published. For the province of Otago the numbers had 
risen from 6,227 scholars in 1870 to 8,662 in 187 1, — or by 
more than one-third. If the two statements be correct, — 
and I have no reason to doubt either, — the progress shows 
that the province will very soon be open to no reproach on 
this head. I fear, however, that no such progress as this has 
been made in the Northern Island. In Auckland I found 
that the province made no public provision whatever for 
the education of its children. 

A supreme court, with one judge, is held in each of the 
provinces, — and a court of appeal, at which the judges sit 
together, is held at Wellington. The chief justice of the 
colony, Sir George Amy, is, at any rate at present, attached 
to the province of Auckland. This apparent anomaly has 
arisen from the removal of the seat of government from 
Auckland to Wellington. 

Auckland is becoming an agricultural province. In 
another chapter I shall speak of what has been done in the 
Valley of the Waikato. 2,702,582 acres of land are now 
held within it by Europeans, with titles confirmed by 
government; butj nevertheless, it is not a corn-growing 
country. Meat and wool are its staples. While it contains 
181,521 acres under artificial grasses, it had in 1872 but 
2,455 acres under wheat. In the year, up to the 30th June, 
1872, it imported bread-stuflf to the value of ;^59,392. It 
may, therefore, be accepted as certain that hitherto the 
farmers of the Northern Island have not found the growth 
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of wheat a profitable employment, and that meat and wool 
are the produce of the land from which the best- return can 
be had. I may add here, that in the province of Auckland 
the Maoris still own 11,275,036 acres, of which they hold 
2,587,350 acres with a title that has been fixed by passing 
through the courts, and which is recognised by the Crown 
as enabling the owners to sell the land; — ^and'that they 
hold 8,687,686 without any such authorised record, which 
land, therefore, they cannot sell so as to give a recognised 
title to the purchaser. But in regard to all the land com- 
prised under the latter head, no difficulty would be made 
by the land court in conferring the title, if the tribes who 
hold it would consent among themselves to have the 
property individualised. The ownership by the Maoris is 
not contested by the European government. At the close 
of the war, 3,006,905 acres in the province were confiscated 
from the natives in retaliation for the injury done by the 
Maori rebels. A small portion of this has been sold. A 
portion was restored to the natives. The greater portion of 
it remains in the hands of the government. Much of it is 
at present nearly worthless. 

When at Auckland I had the pleasure of meeting Sir 
George Grey, whose name has been so intimately connected 
with the fortunes of New Zealand, whether in peace or war. 
He is now residing at the island of Kawau, some miles from 
the harbour, and is there turning a wilderness into a garden. 
I have endeavoured in my remarks about the colonies to 
abstain from offering opinions as to the conduct of gover- 
nors who are still living. From many I have received kind 
hospitality, and I think that a writer for the public should 
not praise when he feels himself to be deterred by friend- 
ship from censure. But, as to Sir George Grey, I may 
fairly say, without expressing any opinion of my own as to 
his conduct as governor, that he certainly managed to 
endear himself in a wonderful way to a population w^th 
whom it was his duty to be constantly fighting. There can 
be no doubt of Sir George's popularity among the Maoris. 

The harbour of Auckland is very pretty, — though hardly 
so picturesque as those of Lyttelton or Wellington ; — and it 
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is trustworthy for ships. The immediate harbour is land- 
locked by the island called Rangitoto, and the bay beyond, 
called Hauraki Gulf, is again guarded by two further islands, 
called the Great and Little Barrier. Its ports have been the 
making of Auckland, which stands on so narrow a neck of 
land, that it has another harbour, called the Manukau, within 
seven miles of the city on the western coast, — Auckland 
itself being on the eastern. This double seaboard has given 
the place a great advantage, as a portion of the intercolonial 
trade is made by the eastern route. Thence is made the 
quickest route to Wellington, Nelson, and Hokatiki, — and 
to Melbourne ; and by this route the passengers from Otago 
and Christchurch generally reach the north. But the direct 
course from Auckland out to the world at large is by Ran- 
gitoto and the Barriers. Till within the last few years, the 
direct course from Great Britain to New Zealand was round 
the Cape of Good Hope, or by the Isthmus of Suez and the 
Australian colonies ; — and the direct route home was by 
Cape Horn, or back by Suez ; but now a line of American 
steamers has been established direct from San Francisco to 
Auckland which carries the mails under a contract with the 
New Zealand government, and which will be a popular 
route for passengers as soon as a certain prejudice is over- 
come which in British minds is apt to attach itself to 
American enterprises. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE AUCKLAND LAKES AND HOT WELLS. 

The scenery of the Middle Island, though perhaps as fine as 
anything in Europe, is, I think, altogether unknown even 
by character, to English travellers. At any rate, I heard 
little or nothing of it till I was on my way to New Zealand, 
and was preparing myself by inquiry for the journey. But I 
had heard much of the geysers or hot springs of the pro- 
vince of Auckland, and was aware that I could see in the 
North Island jets of boiling water and of steam, — such as 
could be found elsewhere only in Iceland. One of my first 
anxieties was to be put in the way of making an excursion 
into the hot-water territory in such a fashion that I might 
see whatever was worth seeing, — and this, through the kind- 
ness of the Governor, I was enabled to accomplish. 

It must be understood that at present there is no road 
into this country, which lies south of the city of Auckland, 
— or I may perhaps more accurately say south of the Bay of 
Plenty which forms a considerable bight in the very irregular 
north-western coast-line. There is at present no completed 
road, but roads to it are being made in three directions. 
There is the route north from Napier, the capital of Hawkes 
Bay, by which a coach runs, — with a short intermediate 
space of ten miles, over which passengers were still carried 
on horseback in September, 1872, — as far as Lake Taupo, 
which is the centre of the island and the largest of the New 
Zealand lakes. But, though there are hot springs near Lake 
Taupo, and though the grandest jet of all, when it pleases 
to disport itself, is on Tongariro, a mountain to the south of 
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Taupo, the traveller will see but little of that which he 
desires to see at the big lake. Lakes Tarawera and Roto 
Mahana are in truth the spots of which he is in search, and 
they lie forty miles north of Lake Taupo. The second 
route is by the valley of the Waikato River, up which a 
coach runs from Auckland, as far as Cambridge, making the 
journey in two days. But Cambridge is ninety miles from 
Taupo, and about fifty from the district of the hot springs. 
The third route is by Tauranga, a seaport on the Bay of 
Plenty, which is reached by steamer from Auckland in about 
twenty hours. From Tauranga, the lakes I have named lie 
about forty or fifty miles. In either direction, either from 
Taupo, Cambridge, or Tauranga, the journey must be made 
on horseback, — or on foot. Such was the condition of the 
places at the period of my visit, — ^but the road from Tau- 
ranga was being made through to Taupo, and when this is 
finished, the lakes and hot springs will be easily accessible. 
I went by steamer from Auckland to Tauranga, thence I 
rode through the lakes down to Taupo and back to Cam- 
bridge, and returned to Auckland on wheels, having taken a 
fortnight for the excursion, during seven days of which I 
was in the saddle. We rode something over thirty miles a 
day, carrying such baggage as we required on our horses 
before us, — carrying also, during a portion of the journey, 
our provisions also. I was informed that any one desirous 
of seeing the lakes could hire horses and a competent guide 
at Tauranga. The trouble of doing this was taken off my 
hands, as I was accompanied by Captain Mair, of the Native 
Contingent, and by two orderlies, one a Maori and the 
other a European. There can, however, be but little doubt 
that in a year or two the trip will be made easy to all 
lovers of scenery, and that Roto Mahana and Tarawera 
will be reached from Auckland, if not so quickly, still as 
ireadily as Dartmoor or Windermere from London. 

At Tauranga, on the Bay of Plenty, I found myself close 
to the Gate pah, which was the scene of the massacre of 
£ttropean soldiers on April 29th, 1S63, of which I have 
^Bfore spoken. That was the most fatal day throughout the 
Maori war. TYie ^^ \& xio^ \wx V>b& t^«i qC a 
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ruined earthwork, — in viewing which one requires to be told 
that the sand-holes covered with briars were rifle-pits, and 
the stranger, ignorant of strategy as I am, fails to understand 
how the poor creatures within it could have lived under the 
storm of iron that was rained upon it. Three miles from 
the pah, on the very beach of the sea, — so close that a sea- 
wall has been necessary to prevent the inroad of the waves, 
— there are the graves of the sixty men, British soldiers, who 
fell on that unfortunate day. They lie in two lines, and the 
name of every man is given. But the visitor is chiefly 
struck by the number of officers who were killed. I counted, 
I think, the names of eleven on the tombs in the graveyard. 
From Tauranga we rode eighteen miles along the beach 
to Madtetu, where I found myself in the midst of Maoris. 
These Maoris belong to the Arewa tribe, who were always 
friendly, — ^whereas, at Tauranga the natives were hostile. 
Consequently the land aroimd Tauranga has been confis- 
cated, and divided among military settlers, whereas the 
Arewas still hold their ground, — not at all as far as one can 
see to the advantage of humanity at large. At Maketu I 
walked up among their settlements, and shook hands with 
men and women, and smiled at them, and was smiled upon. 
At the inn they came and sat alongside of me, — so near 
that the contiguity sometimes almost amounted to an 
embrace. The children were noisy, jovial, and familiar. 
As far as one could judge, they all seemed to be very happy. 
There was a European schoolmaster there, devoted to the 
Maori children, — who spoke to me much of their present 
and future condition. He had great faith in their secular 
learning, but had fears as to their religious condition. He 
was most anxious that I should see them in school before I 
departed on the next morning, and I promised that I would 
do so. Though I was much hurried, I could not refuse 
such a request to a man so urgent in so good a cause. But 
in the morning, when I was preparing to be as good as my 
word, I was told that the schoolmaster had got very drunk 
after I had gone to bed, had smashed the landlord's win- 
dows, and had been carried away to his hoase \y^ ^:«^ 
policemen,— greatly, I hope, to X\it sotto^ ol ^^'^^ ^^^^ww 
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scholars. After this little affair, it was not thought expe- 
dient that I should trouble him at an early hour on the 
following morning. I cannot but remark here that I saw 
very much more of drunkenness in New Zealand than in the 
Australian colonies ; — ^and I will remark also, for the benefit 
of those who may ever visit these lakes, that there is a very 
nice little inn at Maketu. 

On the following day we rode thirty-five miles, to Ohine- 
mutu, through a very barren but by no means un picturesque 
country. The land rises and falls in rapid little hills, and 
is tossed about .in a wonderful fashion ; — but there is no 
serious ascent or descent. The first lake seen is Roto Iti, 
at the end of which we had to swim our horses across a 
river, passing over it ourselves in a canoe, — as we had done 
also at Maketu. And here at the end of the lake, we found 
a very fine Maori house, or whare ; — I believe the word is 
properly so spelt, but it consists of two syllables. And by 
the whare was a huge war-canoe, capable of carrying some 
sixty men at the paddles. These, as far as I could learn, 
were the property of the tribe, rather than of any individual. 
The whare was a long, low room, with high pitched roof, 
with an earthen floor, and ornamented with grotesque and 
indecent carvings. I may, however, as well say that I 
doubt whether I should have discovered the indecency had 
it not been pointed out to me. I don't think any one lived 
in the whare, — the chief of the tribe, as is usual, preferring 
his own Httle hut. No doubt had I wished to stay there, I 
might have slept on one of the mats with which a portion of 
the floor is covered* 

Roto Iti, as I saw it, was very pretty, but I did not stop 
to visit the farther end of it, where, as I was told, the chief 
beauty of it lay. It may be as well tp state that Roto is- 
the Maori word for lake. We went on to Ohinemutu, 
passing a place called Ngae, on the lake Roto Rua, — 
whence, according to the Maori legend, a Maori damsel, 
hearing the flute of her lover in the island Mokoia, swam 
off to him. As the distance is hardly more than a mile, 
and as the Maoris are all swimmers, the feat did not seem 
to me to be very wonderful, — till I heard that the flute was 
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made out of the tibia of a man's leg. At present there is 
a telegraph station at Ngae, and I found an unfortunate 
telegraphist living in solitude, inhabiting a small office on 
the lake side. Of course one took the opportunity of tele- 
graphing to all one's friends ; — but as visitors to Roto Rua 
are as yet but very scarce, I can hardly think that the 
station can pay its expenses. 

On the farther side of Roto Iti I had seen great jets of 
steam at a distance. At Ohinemutu, on Roto Rua, I came 
to the first hot springs which I saw closely, and I must own 
that at first they were not especially pleasing. Before 
reaching the spot, we had to take our horses through the 
edge of the lake up to their bellies, at a place where the 
water was so impregnated with sulphur as to be almost 
unbearable on account of the stench. I had known the 
smell of sulphur before, — but here it seemed as though the 
sulphur were putrid. Ohinemutu itself is a poor little Maori 
village, which seems to have collected itself round the hot 
springs, close on the borders of the lake, with a view to the 
boiling of potatoes without the trouble of collecting fuel. 
Here was a little inn, — or accommodation-house, as it is 
colonially called, — kept by a European with a half-caste 
wife, at which the traffic must be very small indeed. He 
appeared to be the only white inhabitant of the place, and 
I cannot say that I thought him happily placed in regard to 
his neighbours or neighbourhood. At Ohinemutu there is 
nothing pretty. The lake itself has no special loveliness to 
recommend it. But close upon its edge, there are numerous 
springs of boiling water, — so close that some of them com- 
municate with the lake, making the water warm for some 
distance from the shore. There were half-a-dozen pools 
within a couple of hundred yards of the inn, in which you * 
could boil potatoes or bathe at your will, choosing the heat 
which you thought desirable. Close beside the gate was 
one pool which is always boiling. My companion told me 
that a Maori man had come to him at that spot, desiring to 
be enlisted in the Maori Contingent. He was bound to 
refuse the recruit as being too old, — ^whereupoa t\\a ^^- 
appointed man threw himself into l\ie poo\ ^.xA H;^&\i^^^^ 
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to death. Along the path thence to the bathing-pool mostly 
frequented by the Maoris, there were various small jets here 
;»nd there, some throwing up a little water, and others a 
little steam, — ^very suggestive of accidents in the dark. 
Such accidents are not at all unconunon, the thin crust of 
earth not unfrequently giving way and letting through the 
foot of an incautious wanderer into a small boiling cauldron 
below. Farther on there is a small square pool, round and 
in which Maoris are always clustering ; — on which no Euro- 
pean would, I should imagine, ever desire to encroach, for 
the Maoris are many, and the waters are not much. Above 
and around this, flat stones have been fixed on the earth 
over steam-jets, — and here the Maoris squat and talk, and 
keep themselves warm. They seem to become so fond of 
the warmth as hardly to like to stir out of it A Uttle to 
the left, there is a small land-locked cove of the lake in 
which canoes were lying, and into which a hot spring finds 
its way, — so that the water of the whole cove may perhaps 
average ninety degrees of heat. Here on the following 
morning I bathed, and found myself able to swim without 
being boiled. But on the previous evening, about nine, 
when it was quite dark, I had bathed in another pool, 
behind the inn. Here I had gone in very light attire to 
make my first experience of these waters, my friend the 
Captain accompanying me, and here we had found three 
Maori damsels in the pool before us. But this was nothing, 
— nothing, at least, in the way of objection. The night was 
dark ; and if they thoroughly understood the old French 
proverb which has become royally English, why should we 
be more obstinate or less intelligent ? I crept down into 
the pool, and as I crouched beneath the water, they 
* encouraged me by patting me on the back. The place was 
black, and shallow, but large enough for us all. I sat there 
very comfortably for half-an-hour while they conversed with 
the Captain, — ^who was a Maori scholar. Then I plunged 
into a cold river which runs into the lake a few yards from 
tlie hot spring, and then returned to the hot water amidst 
ibe renewed welcomings of the Maori damsels. And so I 
1^ pulled my first evening amon^ tVie ^e^^^R,^^^ ^V^asantly. 
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At Ohinemutu I saw nothing of uplifted columns of 
boiling water ; — nor throughout the district did I see any- 
thing of the kind at all equal to the descriptions which I 
had read and heard. Indeed, I came across nothing which 
I could call a column of water thrown up and dispersed in 
the air. At some spots there were sudden eruptions, which 
would rise with a splutter rather than a column, perhaps six 
or eight feet high, — throwing boiling spray around, and 
creating an infinite quantity of steam ; but these were not 
continuous, — lasting perhaps for a minute, and remaining 
quiescent for four or five, during which the rumbling and 
boiling of the waters beneath would be heard. In other 
places, jets of steam would be thrown up to a considerable 
height, — probably over twenty feet. As to the jets of water, 
I was told that I was unfortunate, and that the geysers were 
very tranquil during my visit I have, however, observed, 
all the world over, that the world's wonders, when I have 
reached them, have been less than ordinarily wonderful. 

But I had not yet come to Roto Mahana, and was there- 
fore not disappointed with Ohinemutu. Any deficiency in 
the geysers had been made up by the courtesy of the girls, 
— and it had been something to bathe in a lake, in water 
almost boiling me. On the next morning we rode up to a 
place called Wakarewarewa, about three miles from the lake, 
at which the sulphur, and the steam, and the noisy roaring 
boiling processes, were going on with great ferocity at 
various holes. Perhaps in some respects the thing is better 
realised as I saw it, than when columns of water are thrown 
up. I could stand and look down into the holes, and 
become thoroughly aware that a very slight spring, a step 
forward, would not only destroy me, but destroy me with 
terrible agony. All around me were small boiling pools, — 
for the most part delightfully blue, — each of which had its 
own boiling spring at the bottom. And among the pools 
were great holes in the rocks, crusted with sulphur, out of 
which the geysers ought to have been lifting their heads^ 
but down which instead I could look, and see and hear the 
ferocious boiling waters. At Wakarewarewa there were no 
Maoris, and no inhabitants of any Idnd. 
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From thence we rode on past a beautiful little sheet of 
water called the Blue Lake to Kaiteriria, on another lake, 
— Roto Kakiki. Kaiteriria is the spot at which a certain 
number of the native contingent force, — the Maori soldiers 
in the pay of the government, — are kept, I cannot say in 
barracks, but in what I may perhaps call a Europeanised 
pah. The men live in huts of their own, but the huts are 
surrounded by a palisade, at the two gates of which Maori 
sentinels are stationed. The men are under the command 
of a European officer, who had two other Europeans with 
him in the depot. There seemed to be no danger of any 
disturbance among the men. As long as they are paid, and 
fed well, and not overworked, these Arewa Maoris are too 
well alive to the advantages of their military service to risk 
them by mutiny or disobedience. The value attached to 
the service may be understood by the act of the man 
who boiled himself to death because he could not be 
admitted. 

The entrance to Roto Mahana is by a beautiful little 
stream, which empties that lake into Tarawera, and Tara- 
wera is about four miles from Kaiteriria. At the head of 
Tarawera, — which, in point of scenery, is by far the finest 
of all these lakes, as Roto Mahana is the most interesting, — 
much had been done to form a civilised settlement of Maoris. 
There was a church, a clergyman's house, a corn-mill, and a 
considerable extent of cleared land lying amid the beautifully 
broken ground. The church was empty, and deserted. 
The clergyman's house was falling into decay, and was 
occupied by a Maori woman and a Frenchman. The corn- 
mill was choked up and in ruins. On the land there was 
no sign of crop, or of preparation for crops. Peach-trees 
had been planted in abundance, — ^and here and there 
patches were bright with the pink peach-blossom. English 
primroses were in full flower up at the parsonage. But 
everything was going back to the savageness of the wilder- 
ness. The attempt had been made, and had been made 
among a friendly tribe ; — but it had failed, and the failure 
seemed to have been acknowledged. There were Maoris 
in plenty, — a village full of Maoris. When I askedthow 
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they lived, I was told that they were Friendlies, and that 
therefore the government fed them. This Maori chief had 
a salary, — and that Maori chief. Then there were men on 
the roads who received wages, — ^and the sugar-and-flour 
policy was prevailing. It may perhaps be better to feed 
them than to have to fight them. 

I do not at all intend to find fault with the policy at pre- 
sent pursued in regard to the Maoris, — neither with the 
existing policy nor with any previous policy. I know the 
great difficulty of the subject, — arising from our desire to do, 
i'iter some fashion that shall be as little unjust as possible, 
a thing which according to our light seems to be radically 
unjust from the beginning. The attempt at justice has been 
so earnest that adverse criticism is stopped. And any one 
presuming to criticise should have had much more opportu- 
nity of mastering the subject than has come in my way. But 
1 think that I could see that the race was not progressing 
towards civilisation, either with or without Christianity, as it 
was our thought that they would progress. The people are 
dying out, — ^and thus, and thus only, will the Maori difficulty 
be solved. 

The deserted church and parsonage, with the Maori 
village, which no longer wanted a corn-mill because rations 
of flour and rations of biscuit were at their command, were 
most picturesquely placed among the hills from which we 
descended to Lake Tarawera. Here we found a canoe with 
three natives, our own party consisting of the Captain, two 
Europeans under his orders, and myself. The passage across 
the lake to the mouth of the little stream coming out of Roto 
Mahana, took us four hours. The shape of the lake is so 
fine, the mountains so well grouped, and the timber so good, 
that the spot will undoubtedly become famous with tourists 
on some future day. This would be so, even if there were 
no hot lake near, and no geysers to attract holiday wan- 
derers. Tarawera has this advantage among lakes, — that it 
is almost equally lovely on all sides. At the mouth of the 
river the Captain and I got out and walked to Roto 
Mahana, while the men worked the long canoe ^%^\\ssx •^icvfe 
sharp stream, one or two of the naUve^ ^'^X.Vvsvi mv^ '^^ 
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water for the purpose. As we were leaving the larger lake 
the water had gradually become warm, and in the river 
which came out from Roto Mahana it was almost tepid. 
For the hot springs round Roto Mahana are sufficiently 
numerous to warm the whole lake, which is small and 
irregularly formed, being perhaps a mile long and half a 
mile broad. 

Here we found an incredible number of ducks, — as to 
which I was told that the Maoris do not approve of their 
being shot. In fact they are " tapu," — or sacred by Maori 
law, — in order that they may be the better preserved for a 
great slaughtering and preserving process, which takes place 
once a year, in December. But the ** tapu " in these days 
has become, even to Maoris themselves, a thing very much 
of pounds, shillings, and pence, or of other material condi- 
tions. The "tapu" was taken off the ducks for the Duke 
of Edinburgh, when he visited Roto Mahana, — and might, 
I think, be lifted for awhile to accommodate any one who 
would pay high enough for a day or two's shooting. 

It was nearly dark when we reached the lake, — there 
being just light enough for us to see the white terraces as 
we passed across the lowest part of them. We were to eat 
our supper and sleep in a whare, on the side of the lake, a 
little way from the terraces, in the midst of various steam- 
jets and water-jets. As I followed my leader through the 
bush I was cautioned not to step aside here, or to make a 
blunder there. In one place the Governor's aide-de-camp's 
dog had been boiled alive in a mud-jet, and in another a 
native girl had dropped a baby, and had herself plunged in 
after the poor infant, — hopelessly, tragically gone for ever 
amidst horrible torments. I heard more, however, of the 
Governor's aide-de-camp's dog than I did of the girl and 
the baby. These mud-jets, or solfataras, are to be seen 
throughout the whole district, and are very far from being 
lovely. By some infernal chemistry, probably not very low 
beneath the surface, earth and water are mixed and are sent 
up in a boiling condition. When the aperture is small the 
mud simply boils and bubbles. When the mouth is large it 
j{kr itiown up, and lies around in a ^^^t bvibbling ring of dirt, 
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soft and hot, and most damnable to any one who should 
place a foot upon it. Solfataras is a very pretty name, but the 
thing itself is very ugly both to the eye and to the imagina- 
tion. 

Our whare was close upon the lake-side, close also to 
various boiling springs. Here we cooked our bacon and 
potatoes, and then, when it was dark, crouched into a warm 
pool, and sat there and enjoyed ourselves. When the 
water became too warm I crept out into the lake, which was 
close at hand, with a barrier of stones dividing them, and 
which was warm also, though less warm than any of the 
pools. And then I got back again into the pool, conscious, 
in the dark, of the close vicinity of a naked Maori, who was 
supposed to see that I fell into no difficulties. But here 
the companions of the bath were of the less interesting sex, 
and I almost wished that they were away. The bathing 
was certainly good fun, but the night in the whare after- 
wards was less enjoyable. The ground was hard, the ad- 
jacent stream made the air hot and muggy, — and I had a 
feeling as of many insects. 

The glory of Roto Mahana is in the terraces. There are 
the white terraces on the side on which we had slept, and 
the pink terraces across the lake. I will endeavour in 
describing these to avoid any word that may seem to savour 
of science, — being altogether ignorant in such matters, — 
and will endeavour simply to say what I saw and felt. 
These terraces are formed of a soft friable stone, which is 
deposited by the waters' streaming down from the hot pools 
above. The white terraces are in form the finer of the two. 
They are about three hundred feet in width, and rise nearly 
two hundred in height from the lake. As you ascend from 
the bottom you step along a raised fretwork of stone, as fine 
as chased silver. Among this the water is flowing, so that 
dry feet are out of the question, but the fretwork, if the feet 
be kept on it, assists the walker, as the water, though it 
nms over it, of course runs deeper through it. As you rise 
higher and higher, the water, which at the bottom is hardly 
more than tepid, becomes warmer and warmer. Aad Oaa^ 
on one terrace after another tViw^ ^.i^ \^.t^ ^€^^^^^^ 
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alabaster baths, holding water from three to four feet deep, 
— of different temperatures as the bather may desire them. 
Of course the basins are not alabaster, but are made of the 
deposit of the waters, which is, I believe, silica ; — but Aey 
are as smooth as alabaster, only softer. And on the outside 
rims, where the water has run, dripping over, century after 
century, nature has carved for herself wonderful hanging 
ornaments and exquisite cornices, with that prolific hand 
which never stints itself in space because of expense, and 
devotes its endless labour to front and rear with equal per- 
sistency. On the top terrace is the boiling lake from whence 
the others are filled. 

We had swum in Roto Mahana early in the morning, and 
did not bathe at the white terraces, having been specially 
recommended to reserve ourselves for those on the other 
side. So we crossed the lake to the pink terraces. In 
form, as I have said before, the white terraces are the finer. 
They are larger, and higher, and the spaces between the 
pools are more exquisitely worked, — and to my eye the 
colour was preferable. Both are in truth pink. Those which 
have the name of being so are brighter, and are salmon- 
coloured. They are formed after the same fashion, and the 
baths are constructed, —of course by nature, — in the same 
way. But those which we last visited were, I was told, more 
delicious to the bather. I can, indeed, imagine nothing more 
so. The bather undresses on a piece of dry rock a few 
yards distant, and is in his bath in half a minute without the 
chance of hurtmg his feet, — for it is one of the properties of 
the stone flooring which has here been formed that it does 
not hurt. In the bath, when you strike your chest against 
it, it is soft to the touch, — ^you press yourself against it and 
it is smooth, — you lie about upon it and, though it is firm, 
it gives to you. You plunge against the sides, driving the 
water over with your body, but you do not bruise yourself. 
You go from one bath to another, trying the warmth of 
each. The water trickles from the one above to the one 
below, coming from the vast boiling pool at the top, and 
tfce lowet therefore are less hot than the higher. The baths 
""^ •ieli-like in shape, — \\Vt \as\. o^x^ ^V'OCi^^xhe walls of 
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which are concave and the lips ornamented in a thousand 
forms. Four or five may sport in one of them, each without 
feeling the presence of the other. I have never heard of 
other bathing like this in the world. 

And from the pink terraces, as you lie in the water, you 
look down upon the lake which is close beneath you, and 
over upon the green broken hills which come down upon 
the lake. The scene here, from the pink terraces, is by far 
the lovelier, though the white terraces themselves are 
grander in their forms. It is a spot for intense sensual 
enjoyment, and there comes perhaps some addition to the 
feeling from the roughness you have encountered in reaching 
it ; — a delight in dallying with it, from the roughness which 
you must encounter in leaving it. The time probably will 
soon come in which there will be a sprightly hotel at Roto 
Mahana, with a table d'hote, and boats at so much an 
hour, and regular seasons for bathing. As I lay there, I 
framed the programme of such a hotel in my mind, — ^and I 
did so, fixing the appropriate spot as I squatted in the 
water, and calculating how much it would cost and what 
return it would give. I was somewhat troubled by the 
future bathing arrangements. To enclose the various basins 
would spoil them altogether to the eye. To dabble about 
in vestments arranged after some French fashion would 
spoil the bathing to the touch. And yet it must be open to 
men and women alike. The place lies so broad to the 
world's eye that I fear no arrangement as to hours, no 
morning for the gentlemen and evening for the ladies, would' 
suffice. Alas, for the old Maori simplicity and perfect 
reliance on the royal adage! The ladies, indeed, might 
have the pink, and the men the white terraces ; but the in- 
tervening lake would discourage social intercourse, — and 
there would be interlopers and intruders who might break 
through the " tapu " of modem propriety. After bathing we 
went to the top, and walked round the hot spring from 
which the water descends. It has formed a lake about a 
quarter of a mile in circumference, the waters of which are 
constantly boiling, and are perfectly blue. In the centre it 
is said to be many feet deep. The colour is Ion^V^^Vs^^Jv.*"^^^ 
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order to see it we had to get behind the wind, so that the 
steam should not be blown into our faces. As we came 
down we found parts of the crusted floor perfectly yellow 
with pure sulphur, and parts of the fretted stone-work on 
the under curves of the rocks, where they were not exposed 
to the light, as perfectly green. Then there were huge 
masses brightly salmon-coloured, and here and there deli- 
cately-white fretwork, and the lips and sides of the baths 
were tinted with that delicate pink hue which we are apt to 
connect with soft luxury. 

We returned across the small warm lake, and down the 
rapid river, — which has some Maori name meaning the 
"breaking of canoes," derived from the accidents occasioned 
by the rapid windings of the stream ; and we were rowed 
again across the great lake Tarawera to the deserted chapel 
and the broken corn-mill, — and thence we walked to 
Kaiteriria, where I slept amidst the Native Contingents. 

Having done this I had really seen the hot springs of the 
province of Auckland, and I would advise no traveller who 
is simply desirous of seeing them to go farther south. One 
cannot travel through any part of that wild country without 
seeing much that is worth seeing, and south of Roto 
Mahana or of Kaiteriria there are very many steam-jets and 
geysers. As I have said before, the greatest geyser of all, 
when it chooses to play, is on Tongariro, south of Lake 
Taupo. But jets of boiling water, and jets of steam, and 
jets of mud, though they are wonderful, are hardly in them- 
selves beautiful ; — and in the neighbourhoods of Ohinemutu 
and of Roto Mahana there are enough to gratify even an 
ardent curiosity. But I had made my plans to see Lake 
Taupo, and to return tby the Valley of the Waikato, and 
this I did. From Kaiteriria to Taupo it was a long day's 
work, — the distance of which we increased from forty-five 
to fifty miles by losing our way. On the route we passed a 
hot river in which we bathed, — a river which became hot at 
a certain point by the operation of a boiling spring, and 
then cooled itself by degrees, — so that the bather might 
wade into hotter or into cooler water as he might wish. 
Fifteen miles beyond this we crossed, for the first time, the 
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Waikato River, which in the lower part of its course had 
been the scene of so much fighting, and here we left the 
friendly Arewa tribe and got among the Wharetowa, who in 
the time of the war were our foes. When we crossed the 
river we found a village, and another close to the lake, — 
looking poor, miserable, and dirty. At ten o'clock at night 
we crossed back over the Waikato, and found ourselves at 
the town of Tapuaeharu, which consists of a large redoubt 
held by European armed constabulary, and of an inn. 
There were a few Maori whares round about, but they clus- 
tered chiefly on the side of the river we had just left. 

I crossed the lake, which is about twenty-five miles long 
and twenty-two broad, in a boat rowed by six constables, 
and put up for the night at the Maori village of Tokano at 
the other end. The country all around, — as it had been 
indeed since we left Maketu, with the exception of small 
patches at the head of Tarawera, — was not only uncultivated 
but apparently barren and poor by its nature. The ordi- 
nary growth is a low stunted fern, which sometimes gives 
place to tufts of thick yellow grass. I was told that sheep 
had been tried upon it in places, but that they had fallen 
off and had perished. The attempt had been a failure. At 
Tokano there was a large village, and here I found in the 
valley of the river some potato patches. The land was better 
than it had been beyond the lake : but I saw nothing that 
savoured either of prosperity or of civilisation. Old tattooed 
natives came and grinned at me. Young women^ tattooed, 
as are all the women, on the under-lip, sat close to me and 
chattered to me ; and young men kindly shook me by the 
hand. I encountered nothing but Maori friendship ; — but 
at the same time I encountered no Maori progress. As I 
had not time to go on to Tongariro I returned on the next 
day to the other end of the lake, — and during the following 
three days I rode to Cambridge, a new little town on the 
Lower Waikato. 

The distance is about ninety miles, and a more desolate 
country it would be hard to imagine. In the first eighty 
miles there is not a sign of cultivation. The land is fera- 
covered, and is very poor, atvd is tio\. ^^X. vcv 'Ccvs. \sas\.^% ^ 
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Europeans. During the whole distance we descended the 
course of the Waikato, though at some pJaces we were 
miles away from it. Our first night we spent -at another 
depot of the native contingent force, in a collection of huts 
similar to that at Kaiteriria. Here again we bathed in a 
warm spring close to the river, and here again we crossed 
the Waikato in a canoe. 

Some of the scenery on this route was certainly very fine. 
We passed through one winding gorge, with the rocks high 
above our heads, which seemed to be the very spot for 
another Thermopylae. And at certain places the river had 
made for itself a grand course, rushing down rapids, and 
cutting a deep channel for itself between narrow banks. 
But the desolation of the country was its chief characteristic 
There were no men or women, and nothing on which men 
and women could live. There were no animals, — hardly 
even a bird to be seen, till as we came near to European 
haunts, we occasionally put up one of the pheasants with 
which the Lower Waikato has been stocked. There is 
perhaps no country in the world more destitute of life than 
the wilder parts of the Northern Island of New Zealand. 
During one long day a wild cat was the only animal we saw 
after leaving the. neighbourhood of the place from which we 
started. On that night we slept at a Maori pah, which we 
did not reach till dark, — and before reaching it we had to 
pass through a dense wood in darkness so thick that I 
could not see my hand. I mention the fact in order that I 
may express my wonder at the manner in which my friend 
the Captain made his way through it. That night I had a 
small Maori hut all to myself, — one in which were deposited 
all the tokens of recent Maori habitation. There was a 
little door just big enough for ingress, — hardly big enough 
for egress, — and a heap of fern-leaves, and a looking-glass, 
and a bottle which looked like perfumery, — and the feeling 
as of many insects. In the morning two old women cooked 
some potatoes for us, — and I rode away, intending never to 
spend another night among the Maoris. 

They are certainly more highly gifted than other savage 
nations I have seen. They are as superior in intelligence 
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and courage to the Australian Aboriginal as they are in 
outward appearance. They are more pliable and nearer 
akin in their manners to civilised mankind than are the 
American Indians. They are more manly, more courteous, 
and also more sagacious than the African negro. One can 
understand the hope and the ambition of the first great old 
missionaries who had dealings with them. But contact with 
Europeans does not improve them. At the touch of the 
higher race they are poisoned and melt away. There is 
scope for poetry in their past history. There is room for 
philanthropy as to their present condition. But in regard 
to their future, — there is hardly a place for hope. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE WAIKATO. 

In 1864, when the war in the Waikato was over, though 
no final victory had been won, and no peace proclaimed, we 
assumed the power of conquerors, and confiscated in the 
North Island the lands from which we had driven the fight- 
ing Maoris. In this way we took possession of nearly four 
million acres, and, as regards this territory, we have so far 
settled the land difficulty that we have held the ground ever 
since. More than half of these acres are in the province of 
Auckland, and nearly a million and a quarter lie in the 
Valley of the Waikato. Now the Waikato tribe were among 
our enemies. Most of them we have killed, and the rest 
have receded among a tribe who were still more bitterly 
inimical to us, the Ngatimaniapoto, — who are still enemies, 
though at present quiet enemies, who have the king among 
them, and live according to their own laws, and will not 
allow our telegraph posts to be put up, — and are altogether 
a great nuisance to the young colony. But the Waikato 
tribe, as a tribe, is exterminated. 

The acquisition of the Valley of the Waikato, which con- 
tains excellent land, was a great thing done. The natives, 
by the treaty of Waitangi, had been declared to be the 
owners of the land, — and the difficulty in buying land from 
them was great. There was trouble in getting it from them 
unfairly } — more trouble in getting it fairly. But acquisition 
b/ war settled all this. A. gteal ^o\\!\oy^ q1 tbi^ acquired 
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land was divided out among military settlers, and the 
remainder kept for sale to selecters. The military settlers 
have not generally succeeded as farmers in New Zealand ; — 
but the general process has been successful. After a short 
period of occupation, the old soldiers were enabled 
to sell their lands, and have very generally done so. The 
purchasers have gone upon it with true colonising inten- 
tions, and now the upper part of the Lower Waikato and 
the Valley of the Waipa which runs into it, the districts 
round the new towns of Cambridge, Alexandra, Hamilton, 
and Newcastle, are smiling with English grasses. I was 
there in 1872 ; the first occupation of it by Europeans had 
been in 1865 ; and the wilderness had become a garden. I 
do not know that I have ever seen the effects of a quicker 
agricultural transformation. This has been effected on the 
land of natives who had been hostile and had fought with 
us, and who had therefore lost their possessions. Among 
the Arewas, " the Friendlies," I did not see one cultivated 
patch of ground. 

Coming down the Waikato during our last day's ride, the 
king's country had been on our left, just over the river. I 
had been told, and I believe truly, that a European might 
now travel through it safely if he wore no uniform or were 
not ostensibly armed. And among the Kingites, as they 
are now called, a certain amount of agriculture is carried 
on. They want potatoes and corn, and cannot get them by 
other means. The question now is whether they shall be 
allowed to die out on their own territory, — which is claimed 
by us as British territory, but in which the British law, or 
the law of the colony, does not run, in which we cannot put 
up a telegraph wire or make a road, — or whether we shall 
make good our claims to political dominion. In the mean- 
time the natives in these parts still hold the escaped criminal 
Te Kooti, in endeavouring to retake whom we have spent 
something like half a million of money, and they may on 
any day make a raid on our advanced settlers on the Waikato 
and Waipa. All politicians in New Zealand find consolation 
at any rate in the reflection, that while the matter is being 
considered the Maoris are melting, T\v^ ^o^xix-'axv^-^v^'^^s. 
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policy,* joined with the melting policy, will probably carry 
the day to the end. 

A party of gentlemen from Auckland met me at Cam- 
bridge, which is as it were the frontier settlement of civilisa- 
tion in that direction. From thence we were driven by 
Mr. Quick, that gallant American coach proprietor and true 
descendant of the great Cobb, through Ohaupo to Alexandra, 
thence to Hamilton, Newcastle, Rangariri, fatally known to 
British arms during the war, and then on through Mercer 
and Drury back to Auckland. During the earlier part of 
this journey, and down to the junction of the Waipa and 
Waikato at Newcastle, we were for the most part amoi^ 
fields green with English grasses. The fern, which through- 
out the district had occupied the land, is first biumed oflfi 
the land is then ploughed, and grass seeds are sown. Then 
in two years* time it will carry five, six, and on some ground 
seven sheep to the acre. I saw very little wheat farming, 
and was told here, — as I was in all parts of the Northern 
Island, — that it did not pay to grow cereal crops. A man 
might produce what oats he could use, — and what wheat he 
wanted if he had a mill near him. But the high rate of 
wages, — averaging over 4s, a day, — and the cost of transit 
combined, make the farmers afraid of wheat. Though the 
land is excellent for the purpose, and the climate not unpro- 
pitious, I saw on the road flour, imported into Auckland, on 
its way up to these agricultural settlements. As in most of 
the Australian colonies, so in most of the New 2^aland 
provinces, farmers, who no doubt know what they are about, 
are afraid of growing wheat. They cannot get in their seed 
and get their crops off without hired labour, — ^and for hired 
labour wheat at 5^. a bushel will not enable them to pay. 
The labourer with his 4s. a day will get more out of the 
crop than the farmer who employs him. Meat is at present 
the great produce of the Waikato valley, — ^for sheep and 
oxen will feed themselves if there be grass, and will then 
kindly carry themselves to the market. All Enghsh fruits 
grow there, and all vegetables. It is a country of great 

• The flour-and-sugar policy is the nickname given to the practice 
by which the Goremment bhbe& the Vdbes \iv\o submission. 
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abundance, — and the day will even yet come when the 
valley will be yellow with com. 

At Alexandra, which is the European outpost in the 
direction of the Ngatimaniapoto tribe and the Kingites, — 
and which is so near the ** King " country that a moderate 
walk of three or four miles would place you in his Majesty's 
dominions, — we found a large fort or redoubt in the course 
of construction. It was being made, we were told, as a 
place of refuge for the inhabitants, should the king's people 
ever attempt to make a raid upon the town. " It would be 
the saving of the lives of all the women and children," said 
one of my companions. I could not help thinking that I 
would not like to live in a place where such refuge might be 
necessary, — and that it was a pity that it should still be 
necessary in any part of her Majesty's dominions. The 
inhabitants, however, seemed to fear nothing, and were of 
opinion that the Kingites would not come down upon them. 
I found the feeling to be general throughout the islands that 
if the property now left to the natives were respected, — not 
only in regard to those rights of property which belong to 
individual owners in all civilised lands, but also as to 
political rights, — if the Europeans should not insist on ex- 
tending their dominion, as they would do, for instance, if 
they were to continue their attempts to retake Te Kooti, — 
then there would be peace; but that the Kingites would 
surely fight, should we practically assume dominion over the 
small portion of the Northern Island still left to them. 
Some time since the Governor thought that it would be 
expedient that he should meet the king, on friendly terms. 
But the king thought otherwise, — " What have I to do with 
the Governor, or the Governor with me?" So there was 
no meeting. 

Rangariri, where the fighting took place in 1863, — where 
the natives held two redoubts when General Cameron 
attacked them, and escaped from the one in the night, sur- 
rendering the other on the following morning, after a terrible 
slaughter inflicted on our men, — is on the Waikato, below 
Newcastle. Here again I saw the crowded graves of British 
soldiers, and the wooden memorials, b^^\vci% >i^^ \saxsNR. ^ 
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each, already mouldering in the dust. The redoubts are now 
but heaps of earth, one of which is already hardly discernible 
by the remnants of the rifle-pits which remain. 

From this, down to Mercer, and nearly as far as Drury, — 
so called from my old friend and schoolfellow. Captain 
Drury, Lord Byron's godson, who surveyed the coasts in 
these parts, and selected the site of the capital, — the land is 
again poor. There is now a railway in course of construc- 
tion from Auckland up to Mercer, and from thence there is 
water-carriage by the two rivers to Cambridge and Alex- 
andra. That the colony can afford to make these railways, 
I will not take upon myself to say. The making of them is 
a part of that grand go-ahead policy of which Mr. Vogel is 
the eminent professor. That the Waikato district will be 
benefited by the railway when it is made there can be no 
doubt whatever. 

I returned to Auckland under Mr. Quick's able guidance, 
and then my wanderings in these colonies were over. Thiee 
days afterwards I shipped myself on board the famous 
American steamer " Nebraska,'* Captain Harding, and was 
carried safely by him as far as Honolulu, among the Sand- 
wich Islands, on my way home. 
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SIR GEORGE BOWEN'S ACCOUNT OF THE SOUTH- 
WESTERN SOUNDS OF NEW ZEALAND. 

We left Wellington on the 4th of last February, but the ** Clio" was 
much delayed at first by baffling winds, and afterwards by a strong 
contrary gale with a heavy sea. We reached Milford Sound on the 
nth, and remained there, thoroughly examining that extraordinary 
iniet, until the 17th February. 

Admiral Richards has observed that the only harbours of shelter 
for large ships along the West Coast of the Middle Island of New 
Zealand — a distance of five hundred miles — are the thirteen sounds or 
inlets which penetrate its south-western shore between the parallels of 
44 deg. and 46 deg. south latitude, including a space of little more than 
one hundred miles. They are, counting from the north, and according 
to the names given chiefly by the adventurous whalers, who alone have 
frequented these inhospitable regions, as follows : — 1. Milford Sound ; 
2. Bligh Sound ; 3. George Sound ; 4. Caswell Sound ; 5. Charles 
Sound ; 6. Nancy Sound ; 7. Thomson Sound ; 8. Doubtful Inlet ; 
9. Daggs Sound ; 10. Breaksea Sound ; 11. Dusky Bay ; 12. Chalky, 
or Dark Cloud Inlet; 13. Preservation Inlet. As I wrote to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, these arms of the Great Southern 
Ocean, cleaving their way through the massive sea wall of steep and 
nigged cliff's, reach far into the wild solitudes of the lofty moimtains 
which form the cordillera, or ** dividing range," of the Middle Island. 
These mountains attain their highest elevation further north, in Mount 
Cook, a snowy peak rising 13,200 feet above the sea level, and visible 
in clear weather at a distance of more than a hundred miles to the 
mariner approaching New Zealand ; thus forming a noble monument 
of the illustrious navigator who first recommended the planting of an 
English settlement in this country. Though Milford Sound far sur- 
passes the others in stern magnificence of scenery, these inlets have 
many features in common. To quote Admiral Richards *. — *'*- K. v\^ 
of the surrounding country from the sumiml ol oiifc oi "Cafc \£vsi\is>&»2Q&. 
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bordering the coast, of from 4,000 to 5,000 feet in elevation, is perhaps 
one of die most grand and magniticent spectacles it is possible to 
imagine; and standing on such an elevation rising over the soath 
side of Caswell's Sound, Cook's description of this region was forcibly 
called to mind. He says : — * A prospect more rude and craggy is rarely 
to be met with, for inland appeared nothing but the summits of moun- 
tains of a stupendous height, and consisting of rocks that are totally 
barren and naked, except where they are covered with snow.* We 
could only compare the scene around us as far as the eye could reach, 
north to Milford Haven, south to Dusky Bay, and eastward inland for 
a distance of sixty miles, to a vast sea of mountains of every possible 
variety of shape and ruggedness ; the clouds and mist floated far beneath 
us, and the harbour appeared no more than an insignificant stream. 
The prospect was most bewildering ; and even to a practised eye, the 
possibility of recognising any particular mountain, as a point of the 
survey from a future station, seemed almost hopeless." 

The following extract from Dr. Hector's account of Milford Sound 
shows the probable mode of its formation : — " Three miles from the 
entrance of the sound it becomes contracted to the width of half a mile, 
and its sides rise perpendicularly from the water's edge, sometimes for 
2,000 feet, and then slope at a high angle to the peaks that are covered 
with perpetual snow. The scenery is quite equal to the finest that can 
be enjoyed by the most difficult and toilsome journeys into the AJps of 
the interior ; and the effect is greatly enhanced, as well as the access 
made more easy, by the incursion of the sea, as it were, into their alpine 
solitudes. The sea, in fact, now occupies a chasm that was in past 
ages ploughed by an immense glacier ; and it is through the natural 
piOgress of events by which the mountain mass has been reduced in 
altitude that the ice stream has been replaced by the waters of the 
ocean. The evidence of this change may be seen at a glance. The 
lateral valleys join the main one at various elevations, but are all sharply 
cut off by the precipitous wall of the sound, the erosion of which was 
no doubt continued by a great central glacier long after the subordinate 
and tributary glaciers had ceased to exist. The precipices exhibit the 
marks of ice-action with great distinctness, and descend quite abruptly 
to a depth of 800 to 1,200 feet below the water level. Towards its bead 
the sound becomes more expanded, and receives several large valleys 
that preserve the same character, but radiate in different directions into 
the highest ranges. At the time that these valleys were filled with 
glaciers, a great * ice lake ' must have existed in the upper and expanded 
portion of the sound, from which the only outlet would be through the 
chasm which forms its lower part." 

On account of the great depth of water in these inlets, and of the 
sudden storms of wind rushing down from the mountains above, vessels 
are generally obliged to moor to trees or pinnacles of rock, whenever 
they reach a cove in which an anchor can be dropped. Accordingly, 
while we were in Milford Sound the ♦* Clio " lay at anchor in Harrison's 
Cove, only a few yards from the shore, and moored head and stem to 
Jiuge truwas of trees. ImmediaVely aiboNe lo^e l?«,t£v\sioVLft Peak to the 
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height of nearly 7,000 feet, covered with perpetual snow, and with a 
glacier reaching down to within 2,000 feet of the sea. The lower 
slopes of the mountains around are covered widi fine trees, and with 
the luxuriant and evergreen foliage of the tree-fern and the other beau- 
tiful undergrowth of the New Zealand forests. Two permanent water- 
falls, one 700 and the other 540 feet in height, add picturesque beauty 
to the gloomy and desolate grandeur of the upper part of Milford 
Sound. During a storm of wind and rain, mingled with snow and 
sleet, which, though it was the middle of summer, raged during three 
da3rs of oiu: stay, avalanches were often heard thundering down, with a 
roar as of distant artillery, from the snow-fidds above ; while a multi- 
tude of foaming cascades poured over the face of the lower precipices, 
hurling with them into the sea masses of rock and trunks of trees. On 
the other hand, nothing could exceed the charm of the few fine days 
which we enjoyed during our voyage« 
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EXTRACTS F^OM LETTER FROM MR. GODLEY TO 

MR. GLADSTONE. 

Plymouth, December 12, 1849. 

On the eve of leaving England for one of our most distant colonies, 
I cannot resist the desire of saying a few words before I go, to the 
British public, on the subject of colonial politics, under the new aspect 
which mey have lately assumed ; a subject in which I have long been 
speculatively interested, and in which I am now about to acquire a 
deep and immediate personal concern. I have ventured, with your kind 
permission, to prefix your name to my observations. ... A year or two 
ago I thought, as perhaps you thimc now, that, though a system so 
absurd in theory, and so unsuccessfid in practice, as that by which our 
colonies are ruled, must break down sooner or later, still it might last 
indefinitely ; for ten years to come, perhaps for twenty ; and that our 
efforts might safely be directed to a gradual amelioration of it. I am 
convinced now that I was wrong. The real danger is, not that the 
despotism of the Colonial Office will last ten or twenty years, — ^not that 
the colonists will be oppressed by it for an indefinite time to come,— 
but that it may last just long enough to break up the British Empire, a 
consummation whidi, at the present rate of progress, will not perhaps 
take a great deal more than ten or twenty months* I shall De very 
glad now to be as siure that the flag of my country will not be hauled 
down during my lifetime in any part of the Queen's dominions, as I am 
that the hours of <* Mr.-Mother-Countr^s '' reign are nimibered. The 
point, therefore, which I am most anxiotis to Mx^^t ^s;:^\!L'^^'^^^a»^«^'^ 
all colomsl reformers, is, that wlieteas l\ie^ >aaN^ \fiiJ(N:A^^ ^sJ«»-^^^ ^^ 
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the interests, as they thought, of suffering colonies alone, they must 
now plead in the interests of British honour and British supremacy. 
« , . Many causes have contributed to this change in the aspect of the 
question ; but the chief of them are these — first, the increased strength 
of the colonies, or rather, perhaps, their increased consciousness of 
strength ; and secondly, the growth in England of a political school 
holding the doctrine that the colonies ought to be abandoned. . . . 

The best argument perhaps against separation .is to be found in the 
strengUi and prevalence of a moral instinct which separatists do not 
recognise, and which they hardly understand, though they bear a 
strong testimony to its truth in the remarkable reluctance which they 
manifest to avow their doctrine. A true patriot personifies and 
idealises his coimtry, and rejoices in her greatness, her glory, and 
her pre-eminence, as a loving son would exult in the triumphs of a 
parent. Doubtless such greatness and glory may be too dearly bought ; 
but that is not the question. I say that, independently of reasoning, 
they are felt to possess a great and real although an immaterial value, 
and that they are the more keenly so felt in the most heroic periods of 
a nation's history, and by the best and noblest of its sons." Nay, I 
maintain, that the love of empire, properly understood, — tiiat is, the. 
instinct of self-development and expansion, — ^is im unfailing symptom of 
lusty and vigorous life in a people ; and that, subject to the conditions 
of justice and humanity, it is not only legitimatc^^but most laudable. 
Certain I am, that the decline of such a feding is aiwajrs the result, not 
of matured wisdom or enlarged philanthropy, but of luxurious im- 
becility and selfish sloth. When the Roman eagles retreated across 
the Danube, not the loss of Dacia, but the satisfaction of the R.oman 
people at the loss, was the omen of the empire's falL Or, to take an 
illustration nearer at home, it is unquestionable that notwithstanding 
the disgraceful circimistances under which America was torn from the 
grasp of England, we suffered less in prestige and in strength b^ that 
obstmate and disastrous struggle, than if, like the soft Triumvir, we had 
" lost a world, and been content to lose it." Depend upon it, the in- 
stinct of national pride is sound and true ; and it is no foolish vanity 
which makes Englishmen shrink from the idea of seeing their country 
diminished and humbled in the eyes of the world. 

But the case pf those who defend the preservation of our colonies, 
does not rest on any such instance alone ; it rests also on perfecdy 

tangible and material grounds By making '< foreign countries *' 

of our colonies, we should cut off on the one hand the best part of the 
British nation from colonisation, and on the other we should abandon 
the plain duty of building up society in its best form, throughout those 
wide regions which are destined to be peopled by our descendants. We 
should deliberately provide for the construction of hostile democracies 
out of the worst materials which compose the British people. 

Again, the union of the provinces which make up the British empire, 

constitutes a positive element of material strength. It is perhaps true, 

that DOW the value of our colonies may be counterbalanced by their 

.i:ost; but such has been tbe case oii.^ ^siee >2ttfc \s««DSas>w <if the 
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Colonial Office, — that is, since we have made colonies effemmate by 
our protection, and disaffected by our tyranny. . , . 

I am not going to write arguments in support of the municipal 
system as applied to colonial government, because, in fact, everythmg 
has been said that can be said on that side of the question, whilst, 
literally, nothing worth notice has been said on the other. Besides, 
we really have passed the argumentative stage in this part of the 
business. That the central system, whether right or wrong, will be 
speedily abolished, no man with a grain of political foresight can 
doubt. I repeat, that the only question which remains to be settled 
is, whether its abolition shall be the result of a dissolution of our 
colonial empire or not. ... ' 

But it is necessary for me to state what I mean by local self-govern- 
ment ; as the phrase, though hackneyed, has been much abused. I do 
not mean, then, mere powers of paving and lighting and road-making ; 
nor the privilege of initiatory legislation ; nor the liberty of making 
subordinate official appointments : I do not mean a regimen involving 
the reservation of civil lists, or the interposition of votes, or any other 
of those provisions in virtue of which ministers in Downing Street are in 
the habit of interfering with the internal concerns of colonies. I mean 
by local self-government, the right and power to do, within the limits 
of each colony respectively, without check, control, or intervention of 
any kind, everything that the Supreme Grovemment of this country can 
do within the limits of the Bntish Islands — with one exception, I 
allude to the prerogative of regulating relations with foreign powers. 
This one prerogative, the concentration of which is essential to 
imperial unity, the colonists themselves would gladly see reserved, 
in exchange for the privilege and the security of being identified with 
the empire; but more than this it is neither beneficial nor possible for 
us to retain. I need hardly say that my idea of self-government 
includes the power of making and altering local constitutions. We 
ought not, I am sure, to impose upon the colonists any form of govern^' 
ment whatever, even to start with. When we shall have duly 
authorised them to act for themselves, our function with regard to 
their int^nal affairs should end.. Paper constitutions drawn up by 
amateurs without personal interest in the subject, never answer. All 
the best of the old colonial constitutions were framed by the colo- 
nists 

As a matter of course, colonies enjoying, as those of New England 
did, the perfect administration of their own affairs, ought not to cost 
the mother country a- shilling for their government ; and I am confident 
that, like Massachusetts and Pennsylvania of old, they would regard 
total pecuniary independence of the mother country as an important 
means of preserving their municipal privileges. 
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